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The Goal of Social Effort 


ET the reader regard himself as a scientific trustee for 
the human species, who is making a rough bill of specifi- 
cations which (1) will include the satisfactions possible 

for men today without imperiling the satisfactions of other 
men now or in the future, (2) will approximate to a reason- 
able harmony, or at least compromise, among conflicting 
wants, (3) would be approved by a substantial majority of 
the human beings of, say, the next thousand years, as a good 
program for 1940 if each were omniscient and chose wisely 
in his own self interest, and (4) would be approved still 
more strongly if each chose wisely in the interest of his 
friends, or neighbors, or countrymen, and their descendants. 

As a scientific trustee he has considered all the facts relating 
to the nature and needs of man. He will try to avoid putting 
in his bill of specifications items so alien to the original germi- 
nal nature of man that they can be realized only at a tremen- 
dous cost of external coercion or seduction. He will attach 
great weight to items which promise to make the social order 
attractive and stimulating to the good rather than the bad in 
men, being aware that a world run in the interest of imbe- 
cility, greed, weakness, and the like will tend to become full 
of imbeciles, parasites, weaklings, and the like. In planning 
a scheme of satisfiable wants for good men in a good world, 
he will, however, dare to hope to have a social order in which 
undesirable tendencies in man’s mental and moral inheritance 
are redirected or transformed or weakened by disuse. And 
he will be democratic in the sense that he will consider the 
wants of every person on their merits, and catholic in the 
sense that he will try to realize and appreciate the wants of 
all persons in all lands and of all creeds and cultures. The 
items which he selects are to be desirables in a good life for 
man, not for intellectuals, or for Puritans, or for Europeans 
alone. 


If the reader will thus specify what he thinks are the 
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objectives of a scientific philanthropy and will collect similar 
specifications by a dozen other impartial students of human 
welfare, the net result will probably be much like the list found 
on this page, which represents the recommendations which 
the writer would make if he were responsible as trustee for 
human welfare. In some respects there might be considerable 
differences, and this makes it desirable that I explain and 
defend my bill of specifications of a good life for man. 


DESIRABLE PROVISIONS TO BE MADE FOR MAN 


1. Maintenance of the inner causes of the joy of living at or above their 
present average. 

2. Food when hungry, and drink when thirsty. 

3. A diet that is physiologically adequate. 

4. Protection against pain-causing animals. 

5. Protection against disease-causing organisms. 

6. Protection or insurance against accidents and disasters, such as floods, 
earthquakes, wars, for which the person in question is not responsible. 

7. Protection against extreme shocks, fear, and strains. 

8. Some room or place where he can rest undisturbed, protected from 
the elements and from bad or uncongenial men. 

g. Enjoyable bodily activity, especially when young. 

10. Enjoyable mental activity, including esthetic pleasures. 

11. Opportunity for human society. 

12. Opportunity for courtship, love, and life with one’s mate. 

13. Opportunity to care for children and to be kind to human beings and 
animals. 

14. The approval of one’s community, or at least the absence of scorn 
or contempt. 

15. The approval of one’s self, self-respect, the absence of shame and 
remorse. 

16. Opportunity to have friends and affection, if deserving of them. 

17. Opportunity to be a friend and give affection. 

18a. Opportunity to exercise power over some persons, animals, things, 
or ideas, making them do one’s will. 

18b. Opportunity to serve a worthy master. 

19. Membership in organized groups, and the right to participate in 
activities or ceremonies which are (or at least are thought to be) important. 

20. Opportunity to compete with one’s peers winning in about 50 per cent 
of the trials. 

21. Opportunity to compete with one’s own past record, and, if deserving, 
to have the pleasures of achievement and success. 
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22. Occasional opportunities for adventure, risk, and danger. 

23. Something to be angry at and attack. 

24. Protection by society (via customs, laws, and government) in what 
is regarded by the existing moral code as a good life. 

25. Freedom to discover and publish verifiable truth. 

26. Enjoyment of the happiness of others. 


EXPLANATION AND DEFENSE 


I make no claim that my specifications of a good life are 
the best possible, or better than a hundred somewhat different 
ones which might be put forward. On the contrary, with the 
advancement of knowledge they should be much improved. 
They do, I hope, have the merits of being more impartial 
and more definite, of fitting human nature better, and of being 
more easily attained and maintained, than the general run of 
such recommendations. 

It is obvious from the items that the intention is not to 
provide each and every person at each stage of his life with 
all the twenty-six items, much less to provide each person 
with an equal amount or intensity of each item. Any such 
identity of provision would be necessarily bad and unjust in 
view of the individual differences among men. Some persons 
at some ages will desire much bodily activity and little mental, 
much security and little adventure, much friendship and little 
power, etc., etc. It is both economical and just that each 
person should have a larger provision of certain items that 
satisfy him more than others would. 

Item 1, the maintenance of the inner causes of the general 
tendency to enjoy life is of great importance, though the 
biological sciences must increase their knowledge of these 
causes before government, education, or philanthropy can act 
intelligently in the matter. To some persons in some con- 
ditions breathing, walking, the routines of productive labor, 
personal care, and social intercourse, and all save the dis- 
tinctly unpleasant events of life are the stimuli to genuine 
happiness. If some baleful miracle reduced its level in the 
population by a substantial amount we should be a sorry 
collection of blasé, neurasthenic, puritanical, weepy grouchers, 
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with suicides an everyday occurrence. If science could give 
all as much as the most favored one per cent now have, shav- 
ing oneself, washing dishes, typing letters, tending machines, 
milking cows, and teaching school would be nearly or quite as 
much enjoyed as our recreations are now. 

This tendency, which we may call Gen. Like, seems to be 
determined in part by the genes; the Negro races, for example, 
seem to have more of it than the north Europeans. It is deep- 
seated, being strong in youth, and weakening in old age. It 
is as yet rather mysterious, having extreme ups and downs in 
the same person, often without any obvious cause. 

Items 2 to 8 inclusive require no comment, but I will note 
two points. Item 6 points to the fact that if present-day 
beliefs take from God the responsibility for floods, earth- 
quakes, drouths, wars, pestilences, senility, and the like, our 
practices should not leave their sufferers to be requited in 
heaven, but should insure them on earth. Such insurance, 
especially against war, seems impracticable, but the matter 
deserves consideration. Items 3, 4, 5, and 7 require either 
a careful education and establishment of habits, or control of 
the environment plus considerable persuasion and coercion by 
public health officers. 

A word may be added reminding the reader of the benefi- 
cence of such persuasion, coercion, and control. Man’s gain 
from the extermination of yellow fever and malarial mosqui- 
toes, from the addition of iodine to his salt and cod-liver oil 
or its equivalent to his diet, from preventative inoculations 
against smallpox and typhoid, from the inspection and treat- 
ment of water supplies, and from diphtheria antitoxin, prob- 
ably far outweighs his gain from all the activities of his 
elected political representatives for the past twenty-five years. 

Items 9 and 10 provide for the satisfaction of the tendencies 
to physical and mental play, vocalization, visual exploration, 
manipulation, mental control, ‘being a cause,” and whatever 
leads man to want to run, jump, climb, hunt, fish, see, hear, 
taste, tinker, construct, sing, dance, read, think, write, etc., 
though no profit or praise is his as the outcome. The oppor- 
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tunities provided may be very simple and inexpensive, since 
such will satisfy men unless they have been spoiled by fond 
parents or commercial stimulation. 

Items 9 and 10 might well be expanded to list some of the 
most important sorts of bodily activity, mental activity, and 
combinations of the two. Such a list would show that from 
the hunting, fishing, berrying and fruit-picking of primitive 
man to the walking and contriving of the surveyor, productive 
labor has often provided interesting bodily and mental exer- 
cise. It would show talking as a delight to many from 
Adam to the last elected congressman, and listening to stories 
and to music as almost universal passions from the most naive 
of savages to the radio’s millions. It would show poetry, 
music, painting, and other fine arts created and diffused, and 
becoming for certain sensitive souls chief among the enrich- 
ments of life. It would show the same activity as work for 
some and play for others, a blessing and a bane. It would 
show a general craving to do something with one’s muscles, 
sense organs, and brain, ranging from a minimum in some 
lethargic and dull creatures to a maximum in such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt or Andrew Carnegie. 

Item 11 is, and has always been, available to all save a 
few humans, without special care on anybody’s part. So has 
item 12, except where the folly or selfishness or jealousy of 
the old and powerful, or the edicts of narrow conventions, 
or the stress of poverty, has prevented. The love life has 
not been so much prevented as burdened with restrictions, 
ceremonial observances, and confusion with mere erotic grati- 
fications (as by auto-erotic practices or frequenting prosti- 
tutes). 

Item 12 should perhaps be restated as: “Opportunity for 
courtship, love, and life with one’s mate, or for some better 
arrangements for love between the sexes and the production 
and rearing of offspring when such have been discovered.” 
But on the whole I prefer to leave it. The original item 
was not intended to cast slurs at polygamy, either simul- 
taneous by custom or successive by death and divorce, nor 
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at various irregular erotic practices, which may well do much 
less harm than has been supposed. ‘There seems no need, 
however, for philanthropic effort to be directed toward the 
impossible provision of more than one mate at a time for 
everybody, or toward the encouragement of irregular erotic 
practices. Modern psychiatry is strongly in favor of the 
more romantic and ideal forms of love between the sexes as 
the more healthy. The monopolization of many women by 
one man is one of the worst uses to which wealth has been 
put. Consequently, until man invents some better arrange- 
ment for a small social unit and for producing and rearing 
future generations than the monogamous family, it seems best 
to set a certain premium upon the courtship, love, and life 
with one’s mate which has satisfied decent people fairly well 
for several thousand years. 

Item 13 does not require any mystical bond between a 
mother and the children born from her womb, nor any senti- 
mental exaggeration of the quantity or quality of the milk of 
human kindness, to justify its inclusion. Some good men and 
women would perhaps be healthier and happier in a world 
devoid of children and of any creatures needing relief, com- 
fort and consolation. But most good women would not. 
Since there are to be children and creatures in need of kind- 
ness, it would be folly not to arrange that those who will be 
made happy by meeting these needs should have the chance 
to do so. 

Items 14 and 15 are potent satisfiers whose nature, some- 
what misunderstood by moralists and sociologists, I have de- 
scribed elsewhere (Original Nature of Man, Chapter 7). 
One’s community is, of course, a variable, that of a bishop 
differing from that of a baker’s helper, though overlapping 
to the extent that both would not like being scorned by casual 
bystanders. Item 15 means what it says, without idealiza- 
tion, and is very differently caused in different persons. It 
need not be logical, moral, or refined. A coarse and selfish 
moron may have it as well as a saint. 

The satisfactions of domination and submission are de- 
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liberately bracketed as Item 18, to suggest that there need 
be no conflict between them, that each in its place and to a 
suitable stimulus is part of the good life for man. 

Item 20 is inserted in recognition of the zest of rivalry 
and victory, and with the intention of purging the competition 
of schools, sports, and business from unhealthy conditions 
under which the great majority are doomed to depressing 
failure or demoralizing success. It may be noted that both 
parties in contests between peers may get an unearned incre- 
ment of satisfaction since a person who wins in 50 per cent 
of the trials may well have in memory the sense of having 
won in 60 per cent or more. 

Item 21 is a very beneficent form of satisfaction, and one 
which will be more and more easily provided as means of 
measuring achievement in schools, industries, and agriculture 
are improved and extended. 

Item 23 will be objectionable to many pacific idealists who 
do not themselves desire it and think it needless or even 
harmful to others. They may be right; I hope they are, and 
I would not deny the possibility of keeping the human ten- 
dency to rage and attack bottled up from birth to death in 
most men and treated as an insane eccentricity when it did 
break forth. But on the whole, it probably is better to let 
men hate man-eating tigers, poisonous snakes, loathsome dis- 
eases, and their human counterparts. 

Item 24 is a modest demand such as even the most con- 
servative would make for law and order in accord with the 
morality of the times. It is defective in that it leaves the 
person who is in advance of his times unprotected in his 
eccentricities (except by Item 25), permits prophets to be 
stoned, and probably would not have saved Socrates or Jesus 
from execution. Item 25 alleviates it by permitting the veri- 
fication of the truth of any statement, no matter how treason- 
able, subversive, or abhorrent to public opinion, to be its 
complete defense. Item 25 would have saved Galileo and 
will save many a reformer who limits himself to statements 
about the consequences of the proposed reform which can be 
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verified or disproved by prediction, observation, and experi- 
ment. 

In the case of scientific and historical truth about observable 
facts there can be a higher and better criterion than the 
existing laws and customs. A court of science could and 
should decide such matters. What the government or the 
populace think about them is irrelevant to their truth. In 
the case of practical desirability, it is harder to tell the pru- 
dent act from the silly, the beneficent reformer from the crank. 
If a physician should now announce that he proposed to kill 
his patients when it was their desire and obviously to their 
advantage and to the advantage of the world as a whole that 
they should die, he would probably be an unselfish and intelli- 
gent man, since he would lose much in fees from prolonging 
their futile misery and since many intelligent physicians have 
thought such procedure reasonable. But he might be a crank. 
Even if he were good and intelligent, his act might be impru- 
dent, a better course being to work for legal justification for 
certain euthanasias when approved by boards constituted by 
public authority, and for correlated changes in medical ethics 
and in public notions of the value of mere life as such. 

Item 26 is deliberately limited to the positive side of good 
will, because I am doubtful of the value of being miserable 
at the misery of others. 


CONCESSIONS TO HUMAN WEAKNESSES OR IRRATIONALITIES 


Items 19, 20, 22, and 23 may seem unworthy to intel- 
lectualists, who may also demand that Item 8 should be 
restricted to what is beneficial to health, Item 14 to the 
approval of the good and wise, Items 9 and 10 to what is 
beneficial to intellect or morals, and Item 15 to the satis- 
faction of an enlightened conscience. Moralists, reformers, 
and philanthropists should not thus cater to childish, not to 
say vulgar, tastes, they may insist. They may be right to 
the extent that it may be our duty to work for a world fit 
to be the abode of none save thoroughly rational creatures, 
who do not require or desire celebrations, festivities, com- 
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petitive sports, or adventures. I do not think that is our 
duty, believing first that the desires for innocent ceremonial, 
rivalry, and adventure are intrinsically good, and, second, that 
it is risky to starve them. But even if it were our duty, we 
may well delay it; there are much sillier and more harmful 
wants to suppress during life and exterminate by breeding. 


Cost 


Many of our items do not require great outlay of capital 
or labor. Life may be plain and simple and still provide 
them. All could be in a country devoid of golf courses, 
cemeteries, clothes other than one simple national costume, 
Pullman cars, and beauty-parlors, and even of automobiles, 
bath-tubs, electric lights, and radio sets, desirable though they 
are. Many luxuries satisfy only undesirable wants which have 
been created by the environment, often by commercialized 
forces, and which do no good that is not done much better 
by far simpler means. Enormous expenses are now incurred 
for Veblen’s vicarious consumption and conspicuous waste, 
from envy and deceit, and to hide weakness and demerit. In 
many cases the better man’s wants are, the less they cost. In 
many other cases sheer habituation decides whether the costly 
or the cheap satisfies. 

Items 3 and 5 require allotments for research and pre- 
ventive medicine and hygiene, but what is so spent may be 
saved as a consequence of the increased health and efficiency. 

Item 8 does not demand a great expense for better housing, 
however desirable that may be. It would require the reduc- 
tion of overcrowding, but many of the refinements which, as 
philanthropists, we would most heartily urge, we must, as 
psychologists, admit are not essential to human happiness. 
How beneficial they are to human health and morality is not 
known. Bad housing, misery, disease, and vice are associated, 
but the causal relations are not clear. 

Item 9 involves a considerable expense in cities either to 
provide playgrounds nearby or to transport children to them. 
Item 10 involves a considerable expense for libraries in some 
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localities. Item 6 could probably be covered if what is now 
used up for military force could be used as a fund against 
earthquakes, drouths, and other mischiefs of nature. This 
would, of course, leave the country relatively defenseless 
against attack; and the advisability of this will be questioned. 
The general problem of the wants which are satisfied by 
military expenditures for defense and for aggression cannot 
be treated here. Except for war, the man-made disaster, the 
costs of security could be borne. 

Items 14 to 23 and Item 26 require little or no expense 
for material equipment or services, being attainable, if at all, 
chiefly by changed ideas and attitudes of men in respect to 
themselves and their fellow-men, and other forms of social 
engineering. 

Item 24 is provided for already in the courts and police 
and moral pressure from one’s group. 

Item 25 costs little and pays for itself millionfold. 


CERTAIN CRITICISMS AND AMENDMENTS 


Certain objections are sure to be made to the items listed. 
What about man’s needs for religion? What about liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? What about social justice? What 
about peace on earth and good wili toward men? What 
about democracy? 

The worthy satisfactions of religion have not been rejected 
but included separately, because the term religion seemed too 
vague and multimeaning. Items 6, 7, 10 and 13 to 19 are 
supposed to specify the satisfactions to which religion (minus 
superstition and efforts to purchase favors from supernatural 
agencies) ministers. 

Volumes have been written about liberty and the desira- 
bility of various forms and degrees of it, attainable and 
unattainable. For our purpose, it seems that liberty is valu- 
able to men in so far as it means relief from needless pressure 
to do or suffer the disliked, and freedom to do what one likes. 
I should then answer that our list includes the best fruits of 
liberty and that such liberty as is helpful to secure these fruits 
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is all that we should require. Some coercion there must be. 
Parts of an individual are again and again coercing other 
parts of him; and until the breed of men is very radically 
changed, it will be for the common good that some indi- 
viduals should coerce others. Coercion by nature is unavoid- 
able, and coercion by the truth is highly beneficial. Liberty 
is not a panacea and should not be a fetish. 

Most of the attainable blessings for which liberty has been 
the warcry during the last two centuries, liberty of religious 
belief and of conscience, liberty to think and learn, equality 
of opportunity to those equally deserving, careers open in 
accordance with merit, freedom from coercion by lies, and 
the like, are specified or assumed by our list of items. 

There is a more special sort of liberty which many would 
include as desirable, namely liberty in the sense of self regu- 
lation and freedom of choice, such as an adult American 
bachelor artist possessed of strength and wealth has, and a 
child or a Russian or a married man or a soldier or an invalid 
or a beggar does not have. The former has freedom from 
tutelage, regimentation, family responsibility, commands of 
superiors, restrictions by weakness, and restrictions by pov- 
erty. He can, for example, stay up late if he likes, vote as 
he likes, eat what he likes, paint when he likes, and go where 
he likes without the restraints which limit the others. 

Such a one seems to us to enjoy a sort of perennial vacation. 
There is to all of us who are oppressed by physiological, 
financial, moral, and other coercions a strong allurement in 
the hope of a life free from them. In our two weeks or four 
weeks of vacation, we sometimes realize it and the memories 
of such vacations arouse longing. Our heavens and Utopias 
are often glorified vacations. Benevolent reformers often 
aim to turn the world into a minimum of obedience, work, 
and responsibility with a maximum of self-expression, play, 
and entertainment. 

This is all right in certain respects, but it is all wrong in 
others. It is right in that restrictions and coercions that 
deprive men of such conditions and opportunities as are speci- 
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fied in our list are bad. It is wrong in that it tends to disre- 
gard attainability and to regard superficial goods at the ex- 
pense of more fundamental ones. Life cannot be a perennial 
vacation for all. Men should not be misled into making a 
fetish of enjoying only what they choose for themselves. If 
the meat someone orders for you is good, it is folly to poison 
it by the thought that you wanted fish. If the work on auto- 
mobiles you are paid to do is interesting, it is folly to reduce 
its interest by lamenting that you want to work on airplanes 
or writing poetry and are doing it only for money. It is 
pathological to put a curse on any feature of life because it 
is not what you would have chosen. 

If all these facts are kept in mind, there may be added to 
our list as Item 27, “liberty to each as much as he can use 
well.” 

As with liberty, so with fraternity, I advise our trustee to 
seek the desirable consequences rather than the thing itself. 
Item 26 is the chief among these. Items 16, 17, 18, 19, and 
24, also, are real and potent values for men toward which 
fraternity may help. To be accepted as one of the brother- 
hood of men and to be the object of a general good will from 
all humans are valuable, but they will not take the place or 
do the work of actual close friends and kindly neighbors. 
To have a sense of kinship with all men and to feel well 
disposed toward them are solid virtues, and causes of noble 
pleasure, but it requires a high degree of abstract ability to 
attain them and keep them from becoming mere verbalisms 
or cheap sentimentalities. What is desired is a good will 
toward men which will operate vigorously in our thoughts 
about them and actions respecting them. This being under- 
stood, anyone who wishes may add to Item 26, enjoyment of 
the happiness of others, “‘good will toward men, and a sense 
of kinship with them.” 

Wars between nations and within nations are the great 
disasters which man creates for himself. To prevent them 
so far as possible and to insure the innocent from suffering 
their consequences with the guilty is one chief duty under 
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Item 6. Besides their recognized evils, wars have apparently 
been great intensifiers and distributors of disease-causing or- 
ganisms. ‘The satisfactions which they produce in the way 
of group activity, rivalry, adventure, and attack (Items 19, 
20, 22, and 23) are producible far more cheaply and in 
healthier forms by other means. War is hell, and our trustee 
should get it outlawed as far and as fast as he can. If the 
statement of Item 6 does not clearly imply this it should be 
so changed to do so. 

The desire for equality may refer to many and different 
desires, satisfiable by different states of affairs. We shall 
consider here the desire to have many or all men equal. 

We may conceive states of the world in which all human 
beings, or all over a certain age, are equal in some one respect, 
or in two or more respects, or in all respects. Theorists have 
conceived many such. Communities have attained or approxi- 
mated to such in the case of the right to vote, access to 
various religious privileges, protection by the courts, and other 
important matters. 

The desire to have many or all men equal is the desire 
for such states of the world. It is a strong craving in certain 
humane souls sensitive to the injustices done to individuals 
and classes by nature and by their fellow men. Some of these 
egalitarians would impute their craving for equality to all 
fair-minded men, or all thinking men, or even to all men as a 
natural passion. 

In this last they would surely be in error. There is no 
evidence that the genes of man give him either a desire for, 
or an enjoyment of, this sort of equality. The craving for an 
egalitarian society, is, on the contrary, a late product of 
extreme cultivation. 

So far as original nature provides anything relevant to one’s 
attitude toward differences in abilities, virtues, opportunities, 
achievements, happiness, esteem, etc., it provides a compli- 
cated and logically inconsistent set of tendencies to enjoy 
being superior, to pity certain sorts of wounded and distressed 
persons, to be kind to certain sorts of weakness and deficiency, 
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to admire, often with envy, those who are better off than we 
are in strength, beauty, popularity, and power, to exult at the 
downfall of others, especially the mighty, by which certain 
unconscious streams of our inner self-respect are fed, if the 
exultation can be kept from shocking our consciences. 

The desire for an equalized world is derived not from 
any natural passion for equality as such, but, in superior per- 
sons, from pity, kindness, and certain intellectual processes, 
and, in inferior persons, from envy, self-esteem, the desire to 
be equal to somebody else, and the general tendency to accept 
any belief which is comforting. 

Equality is a false and useless God for philanthropy. 
Benevolence and mercy are better. Justice is much better. 
Even if the world made equality its sole aim after subsistence 
was provided for, it often could not attain it by any methods 
short of a disastrous reduction of all to a level much below 
the present average, or by wholesale murder. 

There is an enormous amount of variation in the natures 
of the fertilized ova which are the original nature of men. 
Some of these superiorities and inferiorities can be mitigated 
only slightly by any means within human control. The strong 
could be made weak by starvation and poisons, but many of 
the weak (e. g. some cardiac cases) could never be made much 
stronger. The beautiful could be mutilated, and some of the 
ugly and deformed could be much improved, but many of 
them could be improved little or not at all. The dull, the 
clumsy, and the unmusical could have their deficiencies some- 
what compensated for by longer or more skillful education, 
but the alleviation could not bring many of them up to the 
average and could improve some of them only very slightly. 

Equality, item by item, is a fantastic goal. Nor can we 
hope often to attain some average over-all equality as by 
compensating the blind by extra music or the dull by extra 
physical play. This is hard to do because the abilities and 
virtues of men are intercorrelated positively. As a conse- 
quence of this fact, we cannot equalize men in over-all ability, 
achievement, or esteem. It is easier to equalize in happiness. 
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We can give the imbecile food and toys and the gifted child 
food and higher education. We can give the blind, deaf, 
crippled, and weak certain extra advantages to make up the 
losses in happiness due to their condition. Some persons, 
however, such as those suffering from Moore’s tears-suicide 
syndrome, simply cannot be made happy. Moreover, happi- 
ness cannot always wisely be equalized when that is possible. 
The brute who is happy when tormenting others should not 
be compensated for being deprived of this happiness. 

The equalization of most forms of power (by health, 
strength, skill, knowledge, beauty, friendship, dependability) 
is unattainable, but the equalization of purchasing power by 
material wealth could be attained at least temporarily. Since 
material wealth is transferable, one can give all that he has 
of it to those who have less, though he cannot give them 
his courage or skill; and those who have political power can 
commandeer wealth for the poor or for the public or for 
themselves, redistributing it as they cannot redistribute health, 
intelligence, or happiness. 

It is better to expend the time and energy in increasing 
goods than in equalizing them. This is obvious in the case 
of health, strength, skill, knowledge, peace, happiness, and 
other goods where an addition to any one person rarely 
involves decreases for others and often favors increase for 
them. It is almost certainly also true in the case of wealth. 

The discomforts of dogs in the manger who will not enjoy 
a four-room house if neighbors have eight-room houses, or 
pork and beans because others have truffles, or an ordinary 
radio because somebody else has one trimmed with gold by 
which European stations can be heard, should be given little 
weight. If a person receives less wealth than he deserves, 
justice should provide such remedies as are possible, but if he 
receives less than some others, the matter is of very little 
importance. The test for any scheme of distribution of wealth 
is its consequences to the satisfaction of all good wants of 
all good men, not its consequences to the pleasures and pains 
of rivalry and petty pride. 
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It is easy to find imperfections in the present distribution 
of the world’s wealth. An omnipotent and omniscient trustee 
for the world’s welfare would doubtless change it radically. 
But only a maniac or an ignoramus would divide it equally. 
Lacking omniscience, we should experiment very carefully 
with the redistribution of wealth, concerning ourselves chiefly 
with increasing it, and in particular with increasing those 
forms of it which are not abstracted from nature’s resources, 
but added thereto—knowledge, inventions, factories, ma- 
chinery, homes, schools, books, music, and the like—material 
and spiritual capital. 

Certain other sorts of equality such as equal rights to buy 
and possess what you can pay for, to select your rulers and 
judges, to marry one who is willing to be your mate, to learn 
what you are able to learn, are important, but need not be 
considered for our present purpose which is primarily to set 
a just value upon the desire for equality, pure and simple. 

That value we have found to be low, much lower than that 
of the pity and kindness whence it is derived in superior men. 
It misleads good people into attempting the impossible, 
choosing the lesser good and sacrificing great social improve- 
ments for a mere slogan. 

So it seems best for a trustee for human welfare to provide 
the good fruits of equality and protect against its mischief, 
spending no energy in equalizing for equality’s sake. He 
should, on the contrary, take pains to provide the conditions 
and opportunities of our list to those who will use them for 
the common good rather than to distribute them equally. 
In particular, knowledge and power should be given in much 
larger measure to the able and good than to the dull and 
vicious. The power to purchase the services and products 
of others and the power to produce the next generation rank, 
in this connection, with physical and political power. 

Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 








The “Conference Method” 


As Taught in the School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton 


HE notable report of the Commission of Inquiry on 

Public Service Personnel, based upon wide study and 

public and private testimony taken in all sections of the 
United States, confirms, on the one hand, the new manifesta- 
tion of a desire to enter public service on the part of a great 
number of young people of the finest quality and promise. 
On the other hand, the report makes clear that no government, 
of whatever structure or theory, can endure without competent 
personnel and that at the present time we in the United States 
lack competent manpower to administer our programs and 
bring our plans (whatever they may be) to realization. 

A grave and arresting situation. And in the field of busi- 
ness the need for a more adequately prepared personnel is 
hardly less urgent. Here it is apparent that technical knowl- 
edge and vocational aptitude no longer alone suffice. Business 
executives, bankers, lawyers have new and enhanced responsi- 
bilities; they must be equipped to carry on their affairs in the 
light of historical experience and with a clear understanding 
of the political and economic conditions which surround them. 
It is only when so equipped educationally that the individual 
in these fields of endeavor can expect for the future to succeed 
in any large way, and it is only under the leadership of such 
personnel that business can hope to remain measurably in 
control of its own destiny. 

Princeton’s early perception of the developing needs of 
government and business in respect of education, together with 
a determination to contribute to the satisfaction of those needs, 
led to the establishment of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs in 1930. 

As part of the training offered to undergraduates in prepa- 
ration for citizenship and public life, this School of Public and 
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International Affairs has developed during the last five years 
a special course known as the Conference on Public Affairs. 
It is a course in method. It might also be described as a train- 
ing laboratory of the social sciences. Selected cases are pre- 
sented to the students. The students are required to deal with 
these cases in accordance with what we call the “‘conference 
method.” 

The conference method has been conceived with reference 
to a contemporary background briefly described, as follows, in 
the manual which is issued to the students in the course: 


Life nowadays is characterized by a great multiplication of 
facts and an increasing complexity of economic and political 
organization. As a result, individual competence becomes 
more and more specialized. The problems of business and 
government do not, however, show the same tendency to nar- 
row down into convenient, clearly defined fields. On the con- 
trary, these problems involve a continually wider range of 
facts and considerations, disclose new interrelationships, and 
in the end demand for their proper solution broad knowledge 
and understanding. Individual action is increasingly replaced, 
therefore, by group action; and an ability to handle many 
facts and confer with others and arrive at friendly decisions, 
becomes an important requirement of individual success in 
almost any line of endeavor. 


And at the same time, it might have been added, an attain- 
ment of the highest social significance. 


‘THOROUGH PREPARATION AND A RIGHT APPROACH 


We deem the ability to confer successfully to be com- 
pounded of two elements. These are thorough preparation, 
and then a right approach. Therefore, in the Conference on 
Public Affairs we endeavor to teach the 100 juniors and seniors 
who are enrolled in the School each year: 

1. To gather facts not alone from books but also from 
people; 

2. To reduce facts to concise report or argument; 

3. To present the report or argument first in writing and 
then orally; and 
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4. To present it in such a way that not victory for one and 
defeat for another shall emerge from conference, but rather 
good feeling and agreement, or, at worst, a friendly definition 
of differences. 

The first three lessons are taught to students in different 
ways in numerous university courses; but the training in these 
directions given in the Conference on Public Affairs is rather 
more specific than the student usually finds elsewhere. The 
fourth lesson is likely to be new. The first three make for 
thorough preparation. The fourth is a lesson in the “right 
approach.” 


Tue KIND oF PROBLEMS STUDIED 


The cases or problems studied in the Conference on Public 
Affairs are selected on account of their availability for study, 
their contemporary importance and their relation to some 
large field of inquiry or some basic issue of public policy. 
Those studied in 1934, for example, included: A revised char- 
ter for the City of New York; higher education for negroes 
in the United States; British policy regarding the conflict in 
Manchuria; the problem of Austria. Last year’s problems 
were: Administrative reorganization of the State Government 
of New Jersey; old-age security; Federal policy respecting 
transportation; intervention by the United States in the Carib- 
bean area; and the problem of Palestine. 

As the basis of their study in each case the students are 
provided with a “problem sheet.’’ Running from 10 to 25 
mimeographed pages, a problem sheet contains a statement of 
the main outlines of the problem and a description of the 
exact procedure to be followed by the Conference in exploring 
it. Three to four hundred pages of assigned “basic reading” 
impart the elements of the problem. Beyond the basic reading 
individual students must pursue particular lines of inquiry. In 
this they receive bibliographical and general help from the 
teaching staff. They are specifically trained in the loose-leaf 
system of note-taking. 
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INQUIRY FROM PEOPLE AS WELL As Books 


The students are required to gather facts and impressions 
not solely by reading and library research but also through 
personal contact with men who are directly concerned with the 
situation under investigation. The students themselves are 
encouraged to seek such contacts on and off the campus. Then 
in connection with each topic at least two persons having some 
direct, practical relation with the matter, persons holding 
opposed or differing views, are invited to Princeton to speak 
to the students informally and to confer with them in a free 
exchange of question and answer. 

When the problem of a new charter for the City of New 
York was studied in 1934, arrangements were made so that 
students could attend sessions of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment in the New York City Hall. Later at Prince- 
ton they had the opportunity to hear and question the argu- 
ments for reform as presented by Mr. Paul Blanshard, then 
active in the Fusion campaign and subsequently Commissioner 
of Accounts in the LaGuardia administration. On the next 
evening the visiting speakers were Mr. Hilly, prominent mem- 
ber of Tammany, and Mr. Harvey, of the Republican organi- 
zation. Mr. Hilly brought with him two New York City 
magistrates, and Mr. Harvey, his campaign manager. After 
two hours or more in the Conference room of speeches and 
discussion between the visitors and the students, the party 
adjourned to a Nassau Street restaurant and exchanges con- 
tinued genially and profitably until after midnight. The stu- 
dents learned much about the practical problems of the govern- 
ment of the City of New York. 

The manual issued to the students, which has been quoted 
from above, warns them that the speakers invited to address 
the Conference usually have some direct connection with the 
problem under discussion and may be prejudiced. When pos- 
sible, speakers are chosen who will exemplify opposite or diver- 
gent opinions. Students may not, therefore, accept what the 
speakers say as being necessarily accurate or judicial. Stu- 
dents have the duty, and the opportunity, to develop the 
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critical faculty, weighing the statements of speakers against 
other available evidence. 

Some of the School’s friends thought that we were guilty 
perhaps of an error in boldness when we had Dr. Townsend 
speak to the Conference last year on old-age security and pen- 
sions, but I am confident that they would not have felt so could 
they have been present and heard the accurate and incisive, 
if always polite, manner in which the young men riddled with 
questions Dr. Townsend’s messianic proposals. And when it 
came to the problem of Federal policy respecting transporta- 
tion, the students had the privilege of listening on one evening 
to Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and an opportunity to question and talk with him 
informally. On the following evening, Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
Vice-President and General Counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, gave them another view of the situation. 


TRAINING IN WRITTEN AND ORAL PRESENTATION 


Each student prepares a written statement of the particular 
case which he is to present. Emphasis is placed upon clarity 
and forcefulness and the brevity which is usually the source 
of these virtues. The students are told of Madame de Se- 
vigné’s famous postscript: ‘Pardon this long letter. I did 
not have time to write a short one.’’ The papers are reviewed 
and returned to the students, with constructive criticism, for 
further working over. The students are then coached in the 
oral delivery of statements based upon, but not textually 
identical with, their papers. In all this we have the very 
helpful cooperation of the English Department. 


REAL CONDITIONS REPRODUCED 


For the actual performance, which is the climax of this 
preparation and upon which they are graded academically, 
the students are organized in committees under the experi- 
enced chairmanship of interested friends of the School, and 
they are made to work under conditions which approximate 
those of actual political and business life. To this end the 
School early acquired a conference table, V-shaped, of ample 
dimensions, and covered with the conventional green baize, 
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about which the students and their chairman can sit as if they 
really were a committee of Congress or the board of directors 
of a bank or corporation. 

The formal meetings take place on two evenings of one 
week. Seven or eight students and the visiting chairman com- 
pose the committee or board. Seven or eight other students 
are called up in turn as witnesses or experts to present facts 
and arguments and undergo cross-examination. When the 
problem under consideration was a revised charter for the 
City of New York, the committee was supposed to be a com- 
mittee of the New York State Legislature. When higher 
education for negroes in the United States was studied, the 
committee was supposed to be a sub-committee of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Representatives having 
before it an appropriation for Howard University. 

The hearing of witnesses consumes one evening. On the 
second evening the committee deliberates and lays down the 
lines of a report, or perhaps a majority and a minority report. 
The proceedings are watched by members of the Faculty, and 
each student is marked on his performance and subsequently 
told in what respects he has done well and in what ill and 
how his faults can be overcome. Some distinguished friend of 
the School acts as chairman of the committee, and the stu- 
dents have the advantage of two evenings’ intimate association 
with a man of mature experience and special knowledge of the 
problem under discussion. 

The discussion of each problem in the so-called formal ses- 
sions is organized so as to give the students who participate 
practice at different times in exposition, pleading and delibera- 
tion. Some experience is also had of cross-examination. 


PRACTICE IN ORAL EXPOSITION AND PLEADING 


The students who appear as witnesses have their chance at 
exposition and pleading. A “witness” is assigned to develop 
a particular area of fact (exposition), or a point of view 
(pleading). For example, ina study of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance made in 1932, one witness apeared as “‘a neu- 
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tral observer of British conditions.” It was his duty to 
present a clear, dispassionate account of British experience 
with unemployment insurance. The task was strictly one of 
exposition. This witness had, first, to acquaint himself with 
the main facts of the problem of compulsory unemployment 
insurance, then to study British experience, select the essential 
facts, organize these logically and state them without preju- 
dice. 

Another witness appeared as ‘“‘a representative of a manu- 
facturers’ association opposed to compulsory unemployment 
insurance.” His task was pleading; that is, to present a point 
of view. Like the other witness, he had first to acquaint him- 
self with the main facts of the problem of compulsory unem- 
ployment reserves. Then he had to study the arguments of 
manufacturers opposed to such legislation, to organize these 
arguments logically, and to state them persuasively. 

The manual explains to students that “between good expo- 
sition and good pleading there is not so much difference in 
method as might at first appear.”’ “The important thing in 
each case,”’ the explanation continues, “is to marshal facts. 
In exposition all the essential facts in a given area should be 
put forward as clearly as possible; in pleading, all the essential 
facts supporting one side of an argument should be put for- 
ward as persuasively as possible. In addition, the main argu- 
ments on the other side may be taken into account and either 
indirectly minimized or directly attacked. Merely emotional 
pleas, ill-supported by facts, are ineffectual before small delib- 
erative bodies. The duty of an advocate is to make certain 
that his hearers are not left unaware of any important fact 
which may weigh in their deliberations in the direction of his 
advocacy. His art is to present the facts in such a way that 
his hearers come by an easy and obvious train of reasoning 
to the conclusion which he desires.” 


EmpuHasis Upon TIME LIMITATIONS 


A witness is allowed eight minutes in which to make his 
prepared statement. Strict account is kept, and if he goes 
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beyond eight minutes he may be stopped by the chairman; 
in any case, his grade will be lowered. 

The time limitation is established so as to keep the pro- 
ceedings within practical bounds, but more particularly to 
accustom students to avoid prolixity and accommodate them- 
selves to a restriction which they will find operative, either 
by definite stipulation or by force of circumstances, in all 
kinds of business, political and other intercourse. The stu- 
dents are told, for example, that the Court of Appeals of the 
State of Pennsylvania allows counsel 30 minutes for oral 
argument, however important the case. At the end of 30 
minutes a bell rings, and counsel must stop, though he be in 
the middle of a sentence. Similar restrictions are maintained 
in other high courts. The time limitation operates also, the 
students are warned, even in the most informal interchanges. 
A salesman who enters a business man’s office and consumes 
more than five minutes in his opening statement will almost 
certainly bore his “prospect” and lose his attention. To be 
brief, concise and deliberate in all written and oral presenta- 
tion, even the most informal, is held out to the student as one 
of the most valuable lessons he can learn. 


Cross-EXAMINATION AS A MEANS OF QUIZZING 


A witness is allowed to make his prepared statement, of 
not more than eight minutes, without interruption by the com- 
mittee members. This is about the only respect in which the 
Conference departs from the conditions of real life. A wit- 
ness before a Congressional committee (the students are told) 
is subject to interruption at any time and seldom has as much 
as eight minutes in which to develop his theme in his own 
way. Witnesses in the Conference are accorded immunity 
from interruption for this stated time in order that they may 
have a fair chance to show what they can do. At the end of 
eight minutes committee members are at liberty, under the 
control of the chairman, to question the witness on his state- 
ment. The aptness and accuracy of the witness’s answers are 
taken into account by the judges in grading his performance, 
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and the acuteness of the questions of the committee members 
enters into the appraisal of their work. 

Here is one of the most interesting pedagogical develop- 
ments of the Conference. Students are quizzed, not by faculty 
members, but by each other, or by the visitor who is acting 
as chairman of the committee. And the students do not deal 
lightly with each other. I have heard a “witness” make a 
good opening statement and then, because his whole prep- 
aration lacked depth or breadth, break down under cross- 
examination by his student peers. A student feels a disclosure 
of weakness under such circumstances much more keenly than 
if it came at the hands of a teacher with the manifest intellec- 
tual advantages of specialization and maturity. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF DELIBERATION 


The students who participate in any given conference as 
“witnesses” learn something of oral exposition and pleading 
and how to stand up under cross-examination. Those who are 
committee members have an opportunity to take their first 
steps in the art of deliberation and so to imbibe the “‘spirit of 
conference.” They have prepared for the Conference in ac- 
cordance with the same routine as the witnesses. On the first 
evening of the formal sessions they listen to the witnesses and 
may exercise their skill in cross-examination. On the second 
evening (usually three days later) each committee member is 
given an opportunity to state his estimate of the problem 
and to suggest a solution. Discussion then follows, under 
the control of the chairman, with a view to general agreement, 
or, if this is impossible, at least a clarification of differences. 
The committee members are sometimes assigned to present 
particular points of view, in order to assure the complete 
exploration of the problem under discussion; but when possible 
each is allowed to come to his own conclusions after studying 
the problem and hearing the witnesses. 

Emphasis is placed upon good manners. The manual ad- 
vises that ‘““members of the committee should be careful not 
to speak without first addressing the chairman and being 
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recognized by him. Remarks aside and interchanges between 
individuals which exclude the chairman and the other members 
of the committee are impolite and out of order. The general 
rules of parliamentary procedure govern the deliberations, 
but, the committee being small, the chairman may in his dis- 
cretion permit some informality.” 

The discussions are confined to large issues. There is not 
time to reach points of detail. The effort is to decide upon 
principles or main lines of action. If a report or a resolution 
or a bill is under consideration, it is assumed that drafting 
experts will later put into precise language the decisions taken 
by the committee in general terms. 


DELIBERATION OR ‘“‘CONFERENCE” AS OPPOSED TO DEBATE 


The students are instructed that the purpose of deliberation 
in conference is altogether practical. ‘The aim is to clear up 
difficulties and to arrive at a friendly agreement, if this is 
possible, or in any case at a clear definition of honest differ- 
ences. Stickling on procedure or unessential points is out of 


place, as well as any attempt by stubborn tactics to force the 
committee to a conclusion which does not really embody a 
meeting of minds. 

“Agreement is the objective,” the manual asserts. “The 
committee meetings are not intended to be debates or to pro- 
vide training in forensics. The purpose is to provide practice 
in deliberation. Committee members should not try to over- 
bear or humiliate one another. They should seek to persuade 
and adjust. They should look for points of agreement among 
their initial divergencies and attempt to build up from such 
points of agreement a reconciliation of views which will em- 
body the best thought contributed by each. The judges will 
gauge the work of the committee members by these standards.” 

During five years it has been encouraging to observe that 
in the greater number of cases the students recognize and 
adopt the “‘spirit of conference.” I recall a deadlock in com- 
mittee over the issue of Federal policy toward transportation. 
After a while a student member reminded the committee 
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that the purpose was not to win a vocal victory for or against 
ultimate public ownership of railroads. The proper task of 
the committee was to discover any ground of agreement which 
might exist among its members regarding a practical policy 
for the present. The committee then went on with its work 
in a constructive spirit. Its members had read in the manual 
this admonition spoken by Chief Justice Hughes some years 
ago in a public address: 


The test of our safety, the measure of our capacity for 
progress, is not in resources of mine or farm or forest, not in 
our skill in agriculture, industry or the arts, but in our temper, 
in the reasonableness which enables us to work together and 
to get results. 


Be it noted that the procedure in which the students are 
trained is that of conference, not that of debate. The distinc- 
tion is important. The spirit of debate is to win, by means 
of almost any device. The object of conference is to reach 
agreement. The students are taught that their work will be 
appraised not alone by the clarity and strength of their own 
presentation but also by the insight which they show in pene- 
trating the thought of others, discovering points of agreement 
and common interest and constructing on that basis sound and 
viable compromise. The complexity and divided justice of 
almost all international and national issues are emphasized, 
together with the need for understanding, tolerance, balanced 
judgment, moderation in word and bearing. 

The Conference on Public Affairs has proved to be a val- 
uable medium for training students in intellectual method and 
the practical technique of conference. Beyond these particular 
benefits it has a larger value. Work in the Conference incul- 
cates the spirit of conference. In a constantly more intricate 
and crowded world only the growth of the spirit of conference 
can in the end bring order and peace. 

DeWitt CLINTON POOLE, 
Director, School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University. 





The College in a Pecuniary Culture 


HE American colleges and universities, which have be- 
come increasingly active trade rivals for tuitions and 
endowments, are really the victims of certain pervasive 
influences inevitably arising out of a new urban-industrial 
world order. With changing times and folkways, the central 
cultural institutions of religion, the older professions, and 
liberal education have been seized upon and altered by ideas 
and practices which are entirely foreign to their avowed ethi- 
cal codes and traditions. Among the more obvious of these 
altered cultural tendencies, whose influences center about the 
university, are the following: An increasing public desire for 
competent professional * services, higher prices for these serv- 
ices, limited admittance to certain types of professional train- 
ing in order to keep up the level of professional incomes or of 
professional standards, money-minded colleges and churches, 
and a considerable group of non-professional arts graduates, 
many of whom do not know just what to do after graduation. 
The ideal of service, on a non-pecuniary basis and without 
regard for personal advancement, has undoubtedly declined; 
and, as often remarked, the intelligent man who is willing to 
work for nothing has largely disappeared. In short, a pecu- 
niary purpose has invaded and fused with modern culture in 
practically all of its social phases. 
While the collegiate institutions as a group are not pri- 
marily responsible for all of this cultural upheaval and change, 
still their involvements are numerous and increasingly spectac- 


* There is a general tendency to attempt to give a professional color and status 
to all important occupations, even including politics and business administra- 
tion. This vague but active wish on the part of the public evidently reflects two 
ideas: (1) common recognition that responsibility in the modern world entails 
complicated operations requiring expert skill and specialized knowledge at a 
level not attained through haphazard and unsystematic experience, and (2) 
widespread hope of enlisting the services of a group of men with a “profes- 
sional code of ethics” to safeguard society against the abuses of an unrestrained 
and predatory individualism. 
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ular. The reason is that they train the engineers, ministers, 
doctors, dentists, pharmacists, lawyers, teachers, research 
scientists, and miscellaneous experts of the age, the very 
groups which comprise the active leadership of whatever pro- 
gressive and non-primitive culture there is. And as these 
various professions, by force of altered circumstances, seek 
to further the pecuniary ambitions of their individual mem- 
bers, the universities and colleges are led unavoidably and 
seriously to reflect that fact in most of the things they do. 


I 


Since the Civil War, life in the United States has been 
characterized by rapidly increasing specialization of work, in- 
creasing mechanization of industry including agriculture, and 
rapid urbanization both of industry and the population. Out 
of this whole movement “from farm to factory” the really 
fundamental result has not been so much the increasing inter- 
dependence of the people, as is commonly said, but the de- 
velopment of a practical everyday demand for ready cash. 
To any but the most expert of sociological and economic 
analysts, the interdependence of human beings is much more 
fanciful than real, something to talk about at club luncheons, 
but not a pressing reality in one’s every waking thought and 
action. But there is nothing fanciful to the ordinary layman 
about the ruthless demands of the cash nexus. Every adult, 
even every adolescent, knows that he has to have cash,? 
whether he lives in the city or the country. 

Without ready cash, the agrarian population cannot pay 
taxes, buy machinery and gasoline, or secure the clothing, pro- 
fessional services, housing, house furnishings, and the like, 
which growing intelligence and an urban-industrial culture 
demand. Cash in some form is the only means whereby the 
farmer and the villager can support exchange with an exciting 
world outside of his neighborhood. In times of economic 


* By the term cash is meant not only (a) money in hand and (+) bank de- 
posits, but also (c) credit. While this is not the meaning commonly associated 
with the term, the reason for its employment should be clear. 
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stress, to be sure, the countryside may resort to occasional 
barter and self-subsistence. But these are wholly inadequate 
and unsatisfactory devices, because they do not meet the 
fundamental needs and wants of the people. Furthermore, 
they are neither modern nor efficient, and when employed are 
always viewed as sore burdens and sullen makeshifts. 

Urban residents without cash are in still more precarious 
and desperate circumstances, since for most of them there is 
no possibility of recourse on even a small scale to barter and 
self-subsistence. Food cannot be raised in apartments, and 
day labor cannot be bartered for subsistence in a depressed 
city. So money in hand is imperative. The trade unions all 
demand the maintenance of wage scales; and the trade asso- 
ciations likewise expect the purchase of the products of their 
members for the helpless. Nobody of position and influence 
is willing to see developed a system of special shops and stores 
where the stranded and moneyless classes may work for a 
direct living. Hence work often goes undone rather than at 
reduced wage rates, and unsalable merchandise is often de- 
stroyed rather than given away free of charge, since free 
supplies of goods would act further to depress the markets. 
Consequently the city dweller as well as the country dweller is 
simply forced to have cash or else to face want. He has no 
choice. 

Under these circumstances, pecuniary considerations have 
come inevitably to dominate the cultural life of the people, 
with an enormously coercive force. Money has become the 
accepted measure of success in life, and is considered to be a 
more flexible and desirable equivalent of goods and services 
than is anything else, since it is such an obvious bulwark be- 
tween happiness and misery or even life and death. To be 
cut off from the pecuniary system of exchange and cross pay- 
ments means not only disgrace and loss of prestige, but also 
helplessness and destruction. Thus an exceedingly grave issue 
arises out of the impact of this inescapably pecuniary life 
upon the institutions of religion, the professions, the arts, and 
the sciences. Cash-need is a sober, modern counterpart of 
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the terrible hay-need of the Norse sagas, and the study of 
its mechanical and automatic influences on democratic culture 
throws real light on the plight of the college. At bottom, 
theirs is the problem of devising new philosophical aims and 
objectives that can operate through without merely reflecting 
the stern cash framework of national life. 

While these pecuniary forces may be powerful disturbers 
in cultural affairs, why should cultural changes be attributed 
so largely to their influence? Have not technology and spe- 
cialization in life and industry affected the cultural movement 
and outlook of the century quite as much as the individual’s 
need for cash has? It is, of course, impossible to separate 
the three realms—the pecuniary, the technological, and the 
specialized. At present each implies and largely affects the 
others. Man is aware that he needs cash, for example, be- 
cause of the uncharitable technology which produces better 
than its owners distribute; he needs cash, likewise, because 
he is in some degree a specialist and so unable directly to 
satisfy his own wants. But he develops his technology and 
builds up his specialization because these methods promise 
him a greater supply of cash to spend. 

Perhaps at the dawn of modern history, when specialization 
began to increase and new machines were dreamed of, or at 
the beginning of each man’s career—the lone individual was 
so deeply absorbed in specializing his skill and mechanizing 
his work that he rarely thought of the possible pecuniary im- 
plications of his actions. But, even at these initial stages, the 
role of the pecuniary is already apparent, sometimes as cause 
and sometimes as result. 

In general, group or social customs of this nature are prob- 
ably the complex result of the actions of many individuals. 
At the same time various relationships among groups and sub- 
groups of individuals seem to exert a large influence on the 
individual in any attempted erratic contravention of or devia- 
tion from the general direction and tendencies of others. 
This is not to attribute any magical force to group influence, 
but merely to recognize that the prevailing customs of the 
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members of a given group may develop slowly over a long 
period of time so that they establish themselves innocently 
enough before anyone realizes their full implications at some 
stage, well off in the future. But once established even in 
their initial stages, the rising customs may assail only a few 
individuals each year and so resist all individual efforts at 
protesting or countermanding their spread. Eventually, so- 
ciety groans under a system, which no one ever planned or 
wanted, and the presence of which few suspect. As Gibbon 
says, for example, Rome declined so slowly that no one gen- 
eration saw very much change or realized what was happening. 

To say that men have changed their ethical or religious 
ideas and practices not because of pecuniary influences but 
merely because they are free thinkers and infidels is, of course, 
circular logic. The real question is why are they such indiffer- 
ent or free thinkers on so many of the older cultural themes? 
And why do their practice and theory often diverge? Though 
no simple explanation would seem possible for the altered face 
of society, still it is evident that cultural changes since even 
the Renaissance have been accompanied by the growing im- 
portance and complexity of pecuniary concerns. And to gather 
together all the attitudes of mind, all the emotions and im- 
pulses, and all the other implications, which would seem to 
follow from extension and strengthening of the pecuniary 
system, is largely to describe the cultural tendencies of the 
present age. Surely, therefore, it is not unreasonable to at- 
tribute the cultural changes, in which the colleges are so 
deeply involved, mainly to the invasion of the older cultural 
domains by pecuniary forces that have resulted in and also 
have resulted from individual necessity and the “money econ- 
omy” of large groups. 


II 


Today a college degree or certificate is a legal prerequisite 
for many and various careers. The pharmacy schools have 
just adopted a four-year course to precede the state boards. 
Even C.P.A. examinations in various states will no longer 
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be given to candidates who are not graduates of a special 
college course. In all this the social-minded educator sees 
desirably higher standards, but the outsider sees also a grow- 
ing number of restricted groups struggling to acquire a sort 
of guild monopoly which is by no means socially desirable. 
Even the aging teacher, no matter how well educated or pro- 
ficient or experienced a teacher he may be, is likely to find 
himself sent up to a university for certain special summer 
courses if he wants to hold his job. To him it often appears 
to be a graft and a racket, in which he contributes so much 
money to the upkeep of the place and helps to swell its courses. 
Since the work is required, however, all take it; and few uni- 
versities would feel it necessary to fail more than a small 
percentage of the group. 

Here is a curiously apt parallel with the position of the 
landed interests of the variously envied religious bodies of 
Europe towards the end of the middle ages. For those bodies, 
at that time, possession of land had become the great promo- 
tional object, because land was the basic economic and social 
reality. Therefore a large fraction of the landed estates 
gradually came into the hands of the religious orders, prior 
to the Reformation. But today the ownership of land has re- 
ceded in practical economic importance, relative to the amount 
of economic activity in which the people of the western na- 
tions are engaged. In its place the possession of intangible 
legal rights and privileges—including licenses to practice and 
certificates of proficiency—have become the more important 
and profitable things to own. That these rights, moreover, 
are coming to represent quasi-monopolies and enviable privi- 
leges cannot be doubted. To the extent that the numbers 
admitted to their possession are now or in the future may be 
limited—by numerical, pecuniary, or chronological (‘‘clock 
hours’) minima and quotas, informally arrived at—the uni- 
versities have merely assumed another non-educational func- 
tion, namely, that of restricting entrance to the professions. 
As a result they will eventually have to demonstrate that they 
still consitute non-profit enterprises serving the benevolent 
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purposes they were intended for originally. When the Eng- 
lish monasteries, for example, became vast landowners with 
mighty representatives in the House of Lords, they found 
themselves outside the purely religious domain of labor and 
prayer as contemplated by Benedict several centuries earlier 
when he wrote his rule. In a similar way the American col- 
legiate bodies are pressing outside the educational domains 
contemplated by their founders and the grantors of their 
charters. 

To be sure, the required degrees, licenses to practice, and 
valid certificates employed in the age of the universities have 
largly displaced the enormous body of deeds, titles, and grants 
once employed in “the ages of faith.”” Of course, endow- 
ments are also received, though in the aggregate all college 
and university endowments and property apparently constitute 
considerably less than 2 per cent of the national wealth. But 
the economic factors of professional restriction and privilege 
are large and operate effectively and in more subtle ways; and 
the desire for cash revenues is stronger and more widespread 
now than it was when Henry VIII had his men melt the lead 
roofs off the English abbeys. 

It would be utterly absurd to compare the relative political 
safety of the American colleges of today with the imminent 
political danger in which the English abbeys and monasteries 
stood just before their dissolution. That, of course, is not 
our purpose. But the plain fact is that the colleges now hold 
the key to a vast body of rights over intangibles whose poten- 
tial national importance and possible abuses are roughly 
comparable. 

These coveted rights, furthermore, are mere legalities, and 
have all been made by the state, which originally granted out- 
right or by indirection all collegiate charters, and which at any 
time might wish to revoke * or alter them. By the single act 


* Probably the courts would not allow the legislature to revoke charters with- 
out very grave cause or even specific constitutional amendment. But in the 
absence of such amendment various equally unfavorable steps are doubtless 
legally possible. 
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of a few score men at the state’s capitol, many of these elab- 
orate pecuniary distinctions and credentials could be altered, 
circumvented, or whisked out of existence. Doubless this will 
not happen immediately, and perhaps it will happen at no time 
if the forces of culture maintain sufficiently skillful lobbies. 
Yet the colleges, as we have seen, are the holders of an 
immense body of rapidly growing though popularly unrecog- 
nized “vested rights’”—schools of social work, public adminis- 
tion, business administration, library science, and education, 
to name only a few of the newest. Usually their chronological 
development has passed through these stages: (1) unskilled 
labor stage, (2) apprenticeship stage, (3) stage of required 
general education, (4) stage of specialized collegiate courses 
offered, (5) stage of development of detailed ‘“‘professional” 
curricula, and (6) finally the stage of sanction by law of 
these routine curricula as a rigidly prescribed condition of 
employment in the field. It is all very necessary to secure 
progressively for the public the most competent personnel for 
the professions so as to insure the highest possible standards 
of professional service, the guise under which new, required 
minima are always promulgated. The trouble is that the 
implications of the system do not stop at that point in an ag- 
gressive society, moved by the pecuniary spirit and torn by 
group conflict and jealousy of legalized privileges. The num- 
bers validated for practice, moreover, will tend to be further 
restricted, somewhat regardless of sheer achievement and 
ability. 

More and more, therefore, the collegiate bodies are likely 
to be made painfully aware of the invasions of their older, 
established cultural order by pecuniary forces. More than 
one notable institution now fears taxation of its properties. 
In numerous states the various collegiate factions already 
carry on a varying strife through attempts to influence the 
legislature and the board of regents, the private colleges 
against the state institutions, and the smaller state institutions 
against the big state university, which in turn “accredits” them 
all. Back of this rivalry is the new economic order, a far more 
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complicated and slippery reality than the “banker capitalism” 
described by Dr. John R. Commons . 

If at any time it can be shown that this system of educa- 
tional restrictions, which unquestionably threatens to grow, 
has been used for the pecuniary advantage of the favored 
members of the professions rather than to supply an abun- 
dance of inexpensive service of a high order, the educational 
system may expect trouble. 

To charge, as so many moralists still do, that the mad pur- 
suits of the money-profit order, the hurrying national quest 
for cash, are merely a question of low public morals, loose 
ethical standards, and bad taste, is a mistaken analysis. The 
majority of the people do not seek after money because they 
are wicked, but because money is, as already explained, so 
highly prized. And it is so highly prized, as we have seen, 
because it is a kind of universal solvent in which all material 
values may be held suspended—even health, morale, the re- 
spect of friends and family, and bare subsistence itself. Hence 
it is not a matter of ethics but of necessity which drives and 
goads contemporary humanity to scheme and strain for the 
wherewithal and means of payment. And this is the reason 
why the colleges have not escaped contamination by the pecun- 
lary culture. 

The earnest pastor who rises in his pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing and denounces the worldliness of his congregation and 
his nation in its money-grasping dollar dealing is often him- 
self at that very moment engaged in the self-same pursuit. 
He wants a full and respectful congregation, new members, 
and a vital church. If he gets these, he will obtain an increase 
in salary, better living quarters, greater security, and perhaps 
a call to a larger parish. Suppose the man merely engages 
in the simple non-spectacular cure of souls, visits the sick of 
his parish, preaches the meek, unearthly gospel to the weary 
and the poor, and is just a kindly, simple pastor. He is likely 
to be located for life in some poor homely parish where such 
an oficer of the Lord can call without embarrassment and 
find the family “in.” For such a man to educate his sons at 
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college is not an impossible, but it is a difficult, task. For him 
to supply a well-rounded diet for his own family and the neces- 
sary hospitable charity for others, while at the same time 
dressing and playing the part which his priestly offices in the 
modern quasi-tribal social organization still require, all this is 
extremely difficult for a really poor man. Somehow he himself 
must draw in the cash revenues, for his oratory and the 
figure he cuts are the main appeals of the institution. And, 
as he well knows, without funds the enterprise will sink. 

Now all this is not to disparage the work of the ministry. 
The priest certainly tries to comfort men in the great crises 
and sorrows of life. Often he represents the strongest forces 
of a non-pecuniary culture in his community. The fact merely 
is that he and his church cannot escape the merciless demand 
for cash, that they must and do plan their program in terms 
of cash, that the profit motive gradually invades and colors 
all they do so that organized religion becomes a process of 
means and ends under a price system. Almost inevitably the 
aggressive promotional spirit gradually enters, and good show- 
manship for receipts at the altar secures the venture. In living 
and dying, obviously, fiscal transactions are often opposed to 
the exercise of love, resignation, peace of mind, and the repose 
of the bereaved heart. Yet, to the widow and the orphan 
and the aged who are left financially stranded, the need for 
money payments frequently presents a tragedy so bitter that 
it outlasts and over-balances bereavement itself. 

It only remains to recall to mind the fact that many of the 
colleges and universities of the United States originated either 
admittedly as denominational colleges or as colleges closely 
related to organized religious bodies. While today this his- 
toric relationship may be half forgotten by the colleges, its 
significance is everywhere felt. And to the extent that the 
aberrant forces of a cash civilization have destroyed their for- 
mer religious bents and purposes, the colleges have lost a guid- 
ing point of view in ethics and educational philosophy. If 
they cannot return to this former position, they must replace 
it with something having the tentative working force of a new 
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decalogue. Not to recognize this fact is to drift aimlessly 
with the unsettled times, moving further and further into an 
indefensible position, which no sane man ever expected to 
occupy or intended to try to justify on rational grounds of 
social service and democratic ideals. 

And this is why money is sought after even by the church 
until the public comes to consider money as the measure of 
success in life and its possession an earthly blessing. To the 
conscientious, the importance of its possession often seems as 
a moral edict. Therefore, very slowly, but with penetrating 
thoroughness, money consciousness has invaded and altered 
religion. Though the Lord himself was a poor man, the pro- 
duction of sacred books and symbols to further His religion 
becomes a profitable enterprise. And it is not by accident or 
local laxity that the best church singers are commonly paid, 
and rich edifices maintained, although the lowly live lives of 
want. Nor is it by accident that prominent laymen support 
the institution, since its fame and good repute lend them influ- 
ence, confer prestige, and bring them favorable publicity. To 
affirm these obvious facts is not to characterize a noble institu- 
tion adversely, but only to face the realities of a type of all- 
pervasive influence whose subtle force has largely changed the 
aspect of religious practices. 

No less marked, of course, has been the pecuniary influence 
on the other professional groups. Legal, educational, medical, 
and dental services are more or less falling into the hands of 
guild-like monopolies which have to exact a money price for 
whatever is done. The rugged old country doctor who once 
drove about the countryside, caring for all who needed his 
services, lingers on in the generous doctor who “writes off” 
hundreds of dollars annually in bad debts. But the old com- 
munity doctor was a figure in a slower moving age and period 
of history. If the doctor of today writes off too many bad 
debts, he becomes a “‘back number” who cannot keep up with 
an enormously difficult and rapidly expanding science. Time 
and science may ruthlessly pass him by, and eventually his 
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own patients will neither trust his advice nor take his medi- 
cines. 

In the same way, no successful corporation lawyer can afford 
to carry many cases to the industrial commission and collect 
$300 for his client for a small fee of $5 or $50. He would 
really “lose money” on a fee of $250, if the case were an 
involved one. In the eyes of the law, as learned by school- 
boys, all contending parties are equal; and if the defendant 
is too poor to hire his own attorney, the court will appoint 
one to defend him. But to our maturer minds this equality 
seems so fictional that we should much prefer being in a posi- 
tion to pay a high retainer and so to secure the best talent. 
It is not, thus abstractly considered, a question of pride but 
of personal security. And yet pride enters also. 

At present the impecuniously minded are a doomed race, 
with decreasing opportunity and influence in college or cul- 
ture. Once in a simpler age it was possible to be blessed, 
though very poor in worldly goods; but today the very poor 
lack money, and hence proper diet, well-fitting clothes, the 
wherewithal to pay college tuitions, and the prestige to build 
up power and influence. As the amount of required college 
work increases, they will rarely become doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, college professors, or ministers of the gospel. Granting 
that they have potentially able minds, we must recognize that 
they are financially and so legally estopped. ‘College’ be- 
comes the bar to their progress. 

In this new order which has grown up around us, then, the 
prestige of college and university is large, simply because going 
to college offers the principal routes by which all the less 
wealthy and less powerful may rise. No common man doubts 
that college opens the door to advancement; whatever it con- 
fers must, by growing assent, be obtained before he will be 
admitted into any of the restricted and therefore more lucra- 
tive orders of adult service. So a college course comes to 
embody the new initiatory rites, displacing or at least modify- 
ing the old system of apprenticeship, by which the young 
qualify themselves for adult citizenship under the new names 
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of science and education. Naturally a college career thus 
comes also to involve, beyond the mere formal training of 
mind and body, an elaborate code of non-essentials which are 
nevertheless the real prime requisites of success—habitual 
satisfaction of innumerable small conventionalities of speech 
and thought, contacts with others who will “rise above the 
ranks,’ social maturity, and in short better all-round appear- 
ance and social and economic or even expert acceptability at 
graduation. 

The essentially non-college man often lacks comprehension 
of the cryptic jokes and the sophisticated iniquity and make- 
belief of his generation. He does not qualify socially with 
the same ease that old fraternity brothers do, and without 
this invisible stamp of certification, somebody is likely even 
to whisper that college work was too hard for him and that 
he dropped out by force of necessity to save his face. For 
this reason, proud families occasionally insist that their sons 
graduate because there is otherwise too much explaining to do. 

During the entire life process of the individual, the pecuni- 
ary ways and means of getting and using so-called education 
are usually discernible. It is not love of learning or the mere 
satisfaction of intellectual wonder, but rather the very sober 
veneration of the law and the layman for tangible credentials 
that enables the contemporary colleges to attract the large 
numbers they do. Perhaps the preference for youthful college 
men as army officers, during the War, contributed to this 
popular veneration, yet it is no mere post-war fad and was 
operative long before the War when every ambitious though 
uneducated parent hoped to have his able sons graduate from 
farm and factory into management or the professions. It is 
really democratic idealism and self-respect in action, a national 
characteristic often belittled by aristocratic critics as the dis- 
gusting American struggle “to get ahead.” At one time a 
college education was not necessary for one to rise from farm 
boy to lawyer. Today it is a necessary step. And so college 
is no longer a place which attracts only the scholarly and the 
curious. 
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Everybody who counts in the least among the younger gen- 
eration has had a high school education; even possession of a 
college degree “‘means less * than it used to.” For this reason, 
larger numbers are pressing farther along for the higher 
graduate degrees. But the period of training, as it is thus 
lengthened, becomes burdensome, greatly delaying marriage 
and the social maturity of the non-self-supporting student. 
This being the case, the more progressive colleges are now re- 
ducing the undergraduate period from four to three years or 
less, for the abler student. It is not that human knowledge 
has been simplified or that the college curriculum has been 
“‘reabstracted,” or that the general intelligence of the student 
has increased. It is only that the time required to outdistance 
the multitude and reach the higher planes of distinction has 
grown longer because the multitude is now completing the 
four-year course in larger numbers. As a remedy, the multi- 
tude might be denied admission, but their money is needed 
too badly for that excepting in extreme cases. The barriers 
are simply made more flexible, though perhaps not easier, 
displacing the absolute time requirements and providing gen- 
uine academic distinctions and a more dramatic, because more 
variable, goal in life. 

Accompanying this new strategy which rewards and accom- 
modates the intellectually independent or fleet-flooted, inci- 
dentally, there is a new financial danger to the universities and 
colleges. It is that the increasing numbers who spend reduced 
time in attendance will pay proportionately reduced fees. 


Ill 


Since the Civil War, with widening financial inequalities, it 
has become increasingly evident that the older democratic and 
liberal ideals, involving the supposed economic, social, polit- 
ical, and educational theories of the nation, are in danger of 


*In another sense it means more, since it is now a general prerequisite. The 
point is, however, that whereas the term “college graduate” was once itself a 
mark of social distinction because of its rarity, today it is more common and 
is rather a requirement to be satisfied before entering upon an adult career. 
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becoming mere historical relics which have often been ignored 
in practice. Against them the unthinking folkways and ancient 
organizational patterns of group life, which are neither demo- 
cratic nor liberal, have always held their ground to a very 
large extent. Today many students and leaders unquestion- 
ably believe that, even as ideals, these theories were false, 
that the cause of the perfectibility of the common people is a 
lost cause. The idea of social progress for the masses still 
holds, but it is a disillusioned concept of progress, which might 
better be described as slow change towards slightly better 
physical standards of health and consumption, without refer- 
ence to any extraneous idealism involving freedom, equality, 
spiritual zest, and human brotherhood. 

In the minds of a great many administrative heads even in 
education, the motive of personal advancement is uppermost 
during both their student and their adult careers; and advance- 
ment of self has come to mean just two things: sufficient power 
or influence to control others and sufficient cash revenues to 
make good a rising and outwardly respected position. For 
this modern type of climber the role of the spectacular and the 
solidification of dignified guild conventionalities in the profes- 
sions, supply the means and the ends of achievement. Unfor- 
tunately the new world needs educational leadership of an- | 
other sort—that is, leadership with effective eccentric objec- | 
tives and a reliable sense of direction in uncharted realms. 

The question of what to do with power and influence after 
they are acquired is seldom seriously raised by a college edu- 
cation. And the reason is that the process of getting, holding, 
discharging, and enjoying the duties of an influential post is 
repulsive to, and leaves no time and energy for, the slow, 
speculative study of human destiny and the nobler ends of life. 
The conquest of the world, in short, has become an individual 
rivalry, an undertaking for the immediate benefit of favored 
individuals and privileged groups. And to these ends higher 
education has widely devoted itself. To say that too few 
leaders have a reliable sense of direction in this broader social 
sense—in terms of all social groups and their habits, of the 
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rising culture, of the great “market areas,” of the cultural 
development of old and new professions, and of an altered 
social and economic structure—is merely to say that these 
considerations have not seemed practical in an individualistic 
world of conquest where cash realities have forced themselves 
upon everybody, not excluding the small, wealthy minority. 

For the universities the immediate, short-run problem is 
not one of escaping from this pecuniary world, because that is 
impossible, but of studying and mastering its ways. Thus in 
the long run they may learn how to use its forces in the service 
of the non-pecuniary aims and purposes which modern knowl- 
edge and democratic ideals require. By some method or other 
the professions must obtain recruits of the highest ability, 
regardless of individual wealth or influence. Nobody can pre- 
tend that this is at present satisfactorily accomplished. Like- 
wise enough trained members must be produced for each 
profession to supply all the services needed by society, regard- 
less of the selfish desire of anybody to limit new recruits either 
to present or to arbitrarily determined numbers. Undoubtedly 
this principle requires a far closer quantitative study of present 
and future human needs in every single community than has 
ever been attempted. New outlets, moreover, in the form of 
new practicing professions which the limited knowledge of 
the past would not support, must be industriously discovered 
and developed if the world is to enjoy the results of whatever 
advance is made in science. 

At the same time educated persons must be more thor- 
oughly humanized and must be fused into the social order 
more completely than they have been up to the present. For 
this group to live aloof, self-satisfied lives somewhat en- 
dangers their continuing existence, and certainly impoverishes 
the social life of the general population. To be sure, this 
process of fusing will require long generations of most pains- 
taking adult and lay education. It really necessitates the 
development of a new liberal college with a point of view 
that can enrich and enlarge the student’s understanding of 
his own life and surroundings so successfully that he would 
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consider its teachings a blessing even though he were forced 
to live inconspicuously and in relative poverty all his days. 
Today the “educated” student who cannot “get ahead” 
generally considers his education a worthless mockery. This 
is an unmistakable symptom of an ill-designed and ill-adapted 
‘liberal arts” curriculum which does not do its job sympa- 
thetically and thoroughly. 

To us the word “culture” has two essential implications, 
one referring to the conventionally accepted ideas and modes 
of action in religious, ethical, educational, political, economic, 
social, and related affairs, and the other referring to an exalted 
body of abstract ideals which do concern the conduct of these 
affairs but which are not carried out by the masses of people. 
It happens accordingly that the real cultural drift of a given 
people is usually in contrast with that which many of its 
thoughtful critics think it should be. 

Since the days of Jeremiah, the activity of prophet and 
educator has been centered on the problem of altering ° rather 
than the problem of understanding the basis for the cultural 
tendencies about them. With the beginning of the present 
century, consequently, an inner weakness of the colleges has 
arisen out of the same old failure of educational leaders to 
devote sufficient analytical study to the real world about them 
so as to understand why the cultural tendencies are what they 
are. For this reason the conventional realities of the new 
pecuniary culture, arising as they do out of economic necessity, 
have obtained and are likely to maintain the upper hand in 
university administration. The way out is shrewd financing 
for valid and comprehensive educational ends. But this, in 






* But is not this a defect in the purpose of the present discussion also? De- 
cidedly not. Here the purpose is to point out why certain bewildering changes 
have arisen in contemporary life and how impossible it is to revoke them. To 
hope to save or reform the universities by moralizing to them is, as previously 
stated, to deny the operation of these underlying causal forces on which moral- 
izing seems to have little effect. Thus progressive administration must lie 
ideally in the more critical evaluating and equating of ways and means by all 
agencies simultaneously, and always with attention to possible social alternatives 
and consequences arising out of progressive action before any steps are taken. 
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turn, requires that somebody must constantly state and revise 
those ends in relation to the altered cultural possibilities and 
realities of a rapidly changing age. 

In the meantime, the colleges have taken on several side- 
lines and by-product industries—athletics, parks and memo- 
rials, professional restrictions, honors to the prominent, and 
even the administration of trust funds. Hence they continue 
in their unwillingness to recognize and act upon the central 
fact that they are in most respects business enterprises en- 
gaged in the production and sale of several services of varying 
importance. The central educational product is not a side-line 
and should not be confused with either the ill-advised enthusi- 
asms or the anachronistic cultural effusions of the mentally 
befogged. It is educational service, consisting of independent 
research and unbiased teaching, that the colleges render. 
And they need to reduce their money prices through lowered 
costs and greater general endowments. Forced to operate at 
the focal point in a complicated pecuniary culture, which re- 
quires professors and administrators to work for a cash return, 
the colleges still think of themselves as institutions somehow 
set apart as they were in former days when the national 
economy was simpler and an ascetic and mystical religion and 
the divinity school were their central concerns. Thus they 
still feel entitled as boards of trustees to exemptions not only 
from taxes, but also from all the more critical administrative 
methods of sound business—exacting study of their market 
areas, of their customers’ needs, of the diversity and quality 
of their product (which is service), and of their operating 
costs. By thus ignoring their involvements with a pecuniary 
world culture they not only sharpen its effects but they also 
become helpless victims in its grasp. 

H. W. WIpENER, 
University of Buffalo. 











The Nature of Student Personnel Work 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HIS article represents an effort to clarify the nature of 

student personnel work. During the past forty years, 

and more particularly during the past two decades, a new 
group of educational officers have made their appearance upon 
American college campuses. Generally referred to as student 
personnel workers, they include among their numbers deans 
of men, deans of women, deans of freshmen, directors of 
admission, social directors, directors of student health serv- 
ices, student counselors, vocational counselors, psychological 
clinicians, directors of placement bureaus, directors of dormi- 
tories, and a variety of others. 

These personnel workers have been appointed to perform a 
wide range of activities which have come to be regarded as 
educationally significant and indeed indispensable. Devoting 
their attention to the student as an individual rather than as 
a mind merely, they enhance and supplement the formal in- 
structional programs of the college. They are interested in 
his emotional and social development, in his health, in his 
selection of courses as they relate to his personal objectives, 
in his place of residence, in his extra-curricular activities, in his 
financial needs, and in any number of other considerations 
which bear upon his education broadly considered. 

The literature of student personnel services and their ad- 
ministration has been abundant in recent years. Most of what 
has been written, however, has been segmental rather than 
comprehensive. Few attempts have been made to view these 
services in the broad, to see the work of one personnel officer 
in relation to the work of his fellows, or to appraise the con- 
cepts common to them all. An essential unity underlies all the 
many types of personnel service fostered in the colleges, but 
this unity has seldom been stressed. Very properly personnel 
officers as individuals and as specialized groups have been ab- 
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sorbed in pioneering efforts to cultivate their own sectors of 
the terrain. They have had little leisure to discuss common 
objectives and common problems. 

The pioneering days of the student personnel movement 
are rapidly passing, however, and the time seems to be ripe 
for a systematic discussion of what personnel people do, what 
they stand for, and how their activities fit into the educational 
programs of colleges and universities. In this article the writer 
seeks to do two things: first, to point out the inadequacy of 
several widely used definitions of personnel work; and second, 
to indicate and develop another which is implicit in the publica- 
tions of several writers in the field and in recent developments 
at a number of universities. 


Il. THe PREVAILING CONFUSION 


Speaking before a meeting of personnel * officers at Purdue 
University in October, 1929, President L. B. Hopkins of 
Wabash College expressed concern because “the word ‘per- 
sonnel’ means one thing to some people and another thing to 
others”’ and particularly because “‘so many of our associates on 
the faculties of colleges and universities have no real under- 
standing of what we are thinking or trying to doin . . . per- 
sonnel work.” * 

If Mr. Hopkins were still writing and speaking about stu- 
dent personnel problems, he would more than likely express 
even greater concern today. The confusion and lack of under- 
standing in 1936 are considerably greater than in 1929. The 
terms personnel work, personnel administration, personnel 
services, personnel research, and personnel point of view con- 
tinue to be bandied about so variously and carelessly that 
faculty members cannot possibly be expected to know what 


* Every time the word personnel is used in this discussion the qualifying word 
student is understood. It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that educational 
institutions have personnel problems relating to faculty members and to em- 
ployees which are important but different from student personnel problems. 

* Hopkins, L. B., “Personnel Procedures in Education,” College Personnel 
Procedures, Proceedings of Purdue-Wabash Conf. of College Personnel Officers, 
October, 1929. Bulletin No. 21 of Eng. Extension Dept. at Purdue, p. 48. 
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personnel workers are about. Indeed, plenty of evidence exists 
to suggest that personnel people do not themselves know. At 
least, few personnel workers agree among themselves; and 
until they do, faculties and administrators will continue to be 
perplexed and apathetic if not unfriendly and even antago- 
nistic. 

Two years after Mr. Hopkins’ Purdue address a committee 
of the American College Personnel Association, headed by 
Robert C. Clothier, who was soon to become the president of 
Rutgers University, called attention to the “urgent need 
for . . . definition.” In their report they said in part: 


Even the term “personnel work” is interpreted in different 
ways. To some of us it is broad in its meaning, involving all 
those aspects of college work which affect the student as an 
individual. To others it denotes certain specific functions. 
The former concept is unsatisfactory to some persons because, 
in its general nature, it seems to lack specific meaning; the lat- 
ter is equally unsatisfactory to others because it seems incom- 
plete.* 


The Clothier committee set about defining the personnel 
field in an attempt to end the confusion to which they and Hop- 
kins referred. That their discussions were unsatisfactory to 
some personnel people at least is demonstrated by the plea 
of A. B. Crawford, written several months after the appear- 
ance of the Clothier report. 

Referring to personnel work as a ‘“‘murky subject,” Craw- 
ford suggested “‘that college personnel officers more broadly 
establish their position, purposes, and procedure’ and “that 
as a body they prepare a statement of . . . the total scope 
and purpose of personnel work.” He wrote in part as follows: 


College personnel work has necessarily developed rapidly 
but unevenly. Pressure for immediate action has led to make- 


*“College Personnel Principles and Functions.” The Personnel Journal, Vol. 
X (June, 1931), p. 10. President Clothier’s name is used because he served as 
chairman of the committee of the American College Personnel Association 
which made the report submitted in this article. The other members of the 
committee were Earl W. Anderson, Mabelle B. Blake, Grace Manson, and 
N. M. McKnight. 
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shift procedures, with resulting confusion and loss of perspec- 
tive. . . . In this comparatively new field great advances have 
already been made, but rather by the process of scurrying for- 
ward from one immediate objective to the next than in pursuit 
of comprehensive or far-sighted ends. The time therefore 
seems to have come for an estimate of the situation as a whole, 
for comparative study of its component parts and for trying 
to visualize their interrelations more clearly.‘ 


Despite the Clothier and Crawford attempts at clarification, 
no generally accepted interpretation of the nature of personnel 
work has yet been stated. Instead the appearance of new books 
and articles have served to compound the confusion rather 
than to eliminate it. Bad as this may be for personnel people 
in their relationships with one another, much worse is its effect 
upon their programs. As Mr. Hopkins has pointed out, few 
faculty members and administrators understand what person- 
nel workers are trying todo. Yet the need of such understand- 
ing cannot be too urgently stressed. If personnel services are 
to contribute to higher education as effectively as they properly 
should, the personnel point of view must pervade the thinking 
and influence the activities of all members of college and uni- 
versity staffs. ‘This will never happen, however, until person- 
nel people arrive at an understanding among themselves as to 
what they are trying to accomplish. To achieve such a com- 
mon understanding requires a definition of the field which is 
logical, lucid, and generally acceptable. 


III. CLAritry oF DEFINITION THE BAsiIs oF UNDERSTANDING 


In his book How We Think * John Dewey has devoted con- 
siderable space to an appraisal of the nature of understanding. 
He points out that “to understand is to grasp meanings” * and 
that “the process of arriving at . . . units of meaning (and 
of stating them when reached) is definition.” * In brief, 


*Crawford, A. B., “Educational Personnel Work.” The Personnel Journal, 
Vol. X, No. 6 (April, 1932), pp. 405-6. 
® Revised edition, D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. 
* Ibid., p. 137. 
"Ibid., p. 160. 
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understanding follows from clarity of definition. If, there- 
fore, personnel people are to understand one another and in 
turn be understood by their faculty and administrative asso- 
ciates, they must obviously give careful thought to defining 
their field of endeavor. 

To date a good definition is no simple matter. Without 
going into an involved discussion of types of definitions and 
their characteristics it may be pointed out that a definition is 
‘‘a declaration of intention to use a word or phrase as a substi- 
tute for another word or phrase.’’ * For example, in Euclidean 
geometry it would be cumbersome to use the phrase “‘lines that 
do not intersect in a plane” every time such lines are encoun- 
tered. The shorter expression “parallel lines” has therefore 
been substituted; and whenever one wants to say “lines that 
do not intersect in a plane,”’ he can say instead “parallel lines.” 

Anyone can, of course, manufacture as many definitions as 
he pleases. It is perfectly possible, for example, for an indi- 
vidual to define a chair as a thingamabob. Hecan go through 
life so designating every chair he encounters. No one can 
logically prove that a chair is not a thingamabob. The most 
that anyone can do is to indicate that such a definition has no 
utility, that people do not understand what he means. The 
only test of a definition, the logicians agree, is its utility, and 
utility is determined by practice. If people readily and regu- 
larly substitute one term for another, then the definition thus 
stated can be said to be useful. 

To summarize: a definition is a substitution of a word or a 
phrase for another word or phrase, and that definition is use- 
ful which is generally acceptable. This statement may now be 
applied to several current definitions of personnel work. 


IV. DEFINITIONS THAT ARE Too INCLUSIVE 


The Hopkins-Clothier Definition: Perhaps the most widely 
accepted definition of personnel work is that which avers that 
personnel work and education are synonymous. This defini- 


*Eaton, Ralph M., General Logic. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1931, 
Pp. 295. 
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tion has been stated by L. B. Hopkins and by the committee 
of the American College Personnel Association of which R. C. 
Clothier was chairman and to which reference has already 
been made.® As the most frequently quoted definition of the 
field, it should properly be appraised first. 

In 1926, after a careful inspection of personnel practices in 
fourteen colleges and universities, Hopkins defined personnel 
work as “work having to do specifically with the individual.” *° 
He then observed that “fone might question how this differs 
from the concept of education itself. I don’t assume that it 
does differ.” Clothier in 1931 presented a similar formula- 
tion in these words: personnel work is “the systematic bring- 
ing to bear on the individual student of all those influences, of 
whatever nature, which will stimulate him and assist him 
through his own efforts, to develop in body, mind, and charac- 
ter to the limit of his individual capacity for growth, and help 
him to apply his powers of developing more effectively to the 
world.” ** In 1935 he repeated this definition substantially 
and wrote that “‘very largely we might define education itself 
in such terms. If so, personnel work and education are the 
same thing—which, broadly speaking, is perfectly true.” * 

To say that “personnel work and education are the same 
thing” is just another way of saying that personnel work is 
education and that education is personnel work. On the face 
of it, this is not a useful definition of the personnel field. As 
indicated, a definition has utility only when one term of the 
statement can be substituted for the other term with general 
agreement among interested individuals. But can the term per- 
sonnel work be consistently substituted for the term education? 
Obviously not. Learning the scientific method is admittedly 
education, but who is there who would say that learning the 


* Op. cit. 

* Hopkins, L. B., “Personnel Procedure In Education,’ Supplement to The 
Educational Record. No. 3, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
(October, 1926), p. 50. 

4 Op. cit. 

™ Clothier, R. C., in the Foreword to Individualizing Education, by J. E. 
Walters. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935, pp. vii. 
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scientific method is personnel work? Similarly learning the 
principles of economics is education, but it certainly is not per- 
sonnel work. Hence, although the Hopkins-Clothier state- 
ment (the two are so much alike that they can be considered as 
one) constitutes a definition, it has no utility as a definition of 
the personnel field. 

The Scott Definition: A second unacceptable definition is 
that of Walter Dill Scott which reads: ‘“‘Personnel work is the 
systematic consideration of the individual, for the sake of the 
individual, and by specialists in that field.” ** If anything, this 
is even more inclusive than the definitions of Clothier and 
Hopkins. They label all education personnel work, but Scott 
outdoes them. He brings into the personnel fold dozens of 
varieties of experts from the pediatrician who directs the indi- 
vidual’s weaning during his first months to the attorney who 
draws up his will upon his death bed. All these specialists 
patently consider the individual systematically “for the sake 
of the individual,” but they would be surprised to discover that 
they are personnel workers. And, of course, they are not. To 
define personnel work so broadly is to render the term mean- 
ingless. 

Personnel Work Is the Individualization of Education: 
Faced with this critique President Scott would very likely sug- 
gest that his words have been taken too literally and that his 
definition is not meant to be so broad as it reads. In all proba- 
bility he would point out that what he really means by per- 
sonnel work is the individualization of education. Hopkins * 
and Clothier ** would more than likely make similar state- 
ments. All have generally been so interpreted. Walters, for 
example, has just published a book on personnel work and has 


4% Scott, Walter D., In the Foreword to Student Personnel Work at North- 
western University by Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones, Ph.D. New York: 
& Brothers, 1929, p. v. 

* Hopkins, L. B., The Educational Record, American Council on Education. 
Vol. 7, No. 3 (July, 1926), p. 174. 

%* Clothier, Robert C., “College Personnel Principles and Functions.” The 
Personnel Journal, Vol. X, No. 1 (June, 1931), p. 17. 


Harper 
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called it Individualizing Education.” Strang in her book, The 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work ™ recognizes that the 
terms personnel work and the individualizing of education are 
frequently used interchangeably. Caliver** and numerous 
others have implied that they are one and the same concept. 
To these writers personnel work is the individualizing or per- 
sonalizing of the educational process. 

But this third definition is also too-inclusive and therefore 
undesirable. If every device to individualize education is per- 
sonnel work, then most of the techniques to improve instruc- 
tion developed during recent years must be so designated. 
These include the Harvard system of tutors, the preceptorial 
conferences at Princeton, the honors courses at Swarthmore 
and a hundred other institutions, the project and unit plans 
adopted by a number of academic departments in several col- 
leges, the innumerable programs established the country over 
for gifted students, the grouping of classes according to abil- 
ity, and such total programs as that of Bennington and Sarah 
Lawrence which stress individual instruction through the 
whole curriculum. Merely to list these curricular and instruc- 
tional methods of personalizing education is enough to demon- 
strate they are beyond the scope of personnel work. Accord- 
ing to the definition under discussion the Harvard, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Bennington, and many other faculties, whether 
they know it or not, are personnel workers. Personnel work 
is individualizing education, therefore perforce, anyone who 
individualizes education is a personnel worker. 

The flaw in such a concept is the same as that in the first 
definition discussed. A definition to be acceptable must delimit 
the field being defined. If it cannot be delimited, then nothing 
distinctive exists to define. Ergo, if there is nothing distinc- 
tive about personnel work, the term should be abandoned. 


* Op. cit. 
* Strang, Ruth, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, p. 11, pp. 14-15. 


“Caliver, Ambrose, A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. 


Columbia 
Contributions to Education, Teachers College Series. 
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To abandon the concept is, of course, out of the question. 
It has an important place in education and must be protected 
from some of its friends who seem to want to smother it with 
generosity. Unfortunately the impression has grown that per- 
sonnel workers want to encompass all education. The result 
has been that frequently they have met with antagonism and 
more frequently with deadlier indifference. Such faculty atti- 
tudes have been inevitable, and because of them personnel pro- 
grams have in general marked time or actually lost ground. 

This unhappy situation is not likely to change for the better 
until personnel people agree among themselves upon bounda- 
ries within which to operate. It cannot be reiterated too often 
that exact thinking requires exact limiting expression. The 
natural sciences, and the professions which have grown from 
them, have advanced so much more rapidly than the social sci- 
ences, and the professions dependent upon them, chiefly be- 
cause of the exactness of their concepts. Social scientists— 
personnel workers among them—must strive for a similar pre- 
cision. *° 


V. DEFINITIONS THAT ARE Too RESTRICTIVE 


Side by side with these all-inclusive definitions may be placed 
a number of too-restrictive definitions most of which are im- 
plicit in the literature rather than clearly stated. One must 
look for them in such passages as the following from a recent 
article by Cowdery: 


A psychiatrist on the staff of a large eastern university— 
himself carrying on high-grade personnel work—was recently 
asked in conversation what is his relation to the Personnel 
Director of his institution. His reply was that there is no 
occasion for relations to or with the “personnel organization 
and its director.’ Pressed for an explanation of this reply, 
the psychiatrist pointed out that with them the personnel office 


* A pertinent discussion of this point with particular reference to education 
may be found in R. O. Billett’s volume, Provision for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion, U.S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monog. No. 3, pp. 234-36. 
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carries On one primary activity—placement in jobs and follow- 
up of graduates.” 

The psychiatrist referred to in this report obviously con- 
siders personnel work to be placement and graduate follow- 
up—nothing more. A number of other people similarly define 
the personnel field. For example, a bulletin appeared in 1931 
entitled “Twenty-five Years of Personnel and Placement 
Work at the Carnegie Institute of Technology.” Its thirty- 
one pages are devoted entirely to the placement activities of 
the Carnegie Bureau of Recommendations; and although in 
the introduction a word is said about vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, one is given the impression that essentially 
personnel work at Carnegie means only placement.** The 
same definition is in vogue at a number of other institutions. 

A second narrow interpretation confines the scope of per- 
sonnel activities to personnel research. This definition goes 
back to the years immediately following the war when the 
word personnel came into educational terminology for the first 
time. In those early days personnel work meant personnel 
research almost exclusively. Yoakum, for example, while still 
an army psychologist, proposed a plan, in the spring of 1919, 
for a college personnel bureau. He wrote: 

The primary functions of the bureau are to obtain accurate 
data on each student, to codify the requirements of different 
professions; to supervise the use of tests and to provide means 
whereby each student may become acquainted with his abili- 
ties and the requirements of the occupations in which he is in- 
terested. . . . The bureau will proceed on the assumption 
that all of these problems can be investigated in a scientific 
manner and will initiate and encourage research in this field.” 

The Yoakum bureau was, obviously, essentially a research 
organization confining itself largely to vocational problems. 

” Cowdery, Karl M., “The Guidance of Youth in the College.” 
Vol. 12 (Dec., 1933), p. 14. 
“This impression is borne out by the editorial campaign during 1934-35 of 


the student newspaper, The Carnegie Tartan, for the establishment of what the 
editors called a student personnel advisory service. 


™ Yoakum, C. S. (Major, Sanitary Corps, U.S.A.). School and Society, Vol. 
IX, No. 228 (May 10, 1919), p. 559. 


Occupations, 
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A number of personnel departments were established after 
the Yoakum pattern or after others much like it. Some of 
these still continue to operate within the confines of their 
original commissions; others have extended their investiga- 
tions to other types of student problems; and still others have 
added counseling and other activities to their research work. 

To many people, however, personnel work is still considered 
to be nothing more than personnel research. In 1927 Howard 
R. Taylor of the University of Oregon wrote that “the task 
of a university personnel organization is . .. a threefold 


one.” He proposed that these tasks are: 

(a) To evaluate the information already available con- 
cerning each student so that the collection and recording of 
non-essential or inaccurate information may be dispensed with. 

(b) To develop additional and better measures of such fac- 
tors as are needed to give a fairly complete picture of each stu- 
dent as he differs from others. In this way he can be under- 
stood and advised wisely and accurately. 

(c) To coordinate and translate these data so that they can 
be readily interpreted and widely used.” 


Four years later Professor Lorin A. Thompson, Jr., of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, speaking before the National As- 
sociation of Deans and Advisers of Men, similarly restricted 
personnel work to research. He said in part: 


The personnel officer in any college, whether large or small, 
as I conceive it, should be a man who is technically trained in 
methods of research and methods of handling and dealing with 
all forms of collected data. His chief purpose should be that 
of studying the policies of the institution, collecting informa- 
tion and data, preparing reports and advising both faculty and 
administration concerning policies dealing with all phases of 
student life. In a very strict sense he should be an expert 
whose chief interest is in personnel research, rather than in 
the field of individual guidance.* 


* Taylor, Howard R. School and Society, Vol. XXVI, No. 673 (Nov. 19, 
1927), Pp. 654. 

* Thompson, Lorin A., Jr., “Relationship of the Dean of Men to the Per- 
sonnel Officer in the Small College.” Secretarial Notes for the 13th Annual 
Conf. of the Nat'l Assn. of Deans and Advisers of Men. April, 1931, p. 39. 
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Without making a national canvass it is impossible to deter- 
mine how many personnel people accept this limited notion of 
personnel work. Their numbers are very likely small, but 
that even a few define the personnel field in this narrow 
fashion is a fact to be reckoned with. 

A third point of view restricts personnel work to counseling. 
Boucher, for example, devotes a chapter of his book The Chi- 
cago College Plan* to “Student Guidance and Personnel 
Work.” In this chapter he discusses nothing but student coun- 
seling: Freshman Week counseling, educational counseling 
after Freshman Week, and vocational counseling. As this 
chapter stands the reader must conclude that Boucher confines 
guidance and personnel work (he does not indicate if and how 
these two terms are different) to counseling in the three areas 
which he has discussed. 

Jones considers personnel work in much the same light. He 
writes that ‘‘many colleges have organized personnel depart- 
ments for the special purpose of assisting the individual stu- 
dent in his adjustment and in preventing failures. . . . Per- 
sonnel directors arrange personal conferences with students 
who are in trouble of any kind, assist in improving study 
habits, and give very useful help of all kinds.” * This is a 
broader statement than Boucher’s, but it still confines person- 
nel work to counseling. It is broader only in that Jones 
includes more types of counseling, i.e., “trouble of any kind” 
and “help of all kinds.” 

Several other narrow definitions might be cited, but the 
limitations of these three examples apply to all similar defini- 
tions. What, briefly, is wrong with statements of this sort? 
For some people it is sufficient to observe categorically that 
they are too restrictive. Others, however, will require demon- 
stration that they actually are too restrictive. 

The logical error involved in these narrow definitions is the 


* Boucher, Chauncey Samuel, Ph.D., The Chicago College Plan. Chicago: 
The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 151. 


* Jones, Arthur J., Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1930, p. 270. 
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fallacy of illicit simple conversion.” One cannot argue that 
because all Ohioans are Americans that all Americans are 
Ohioans. If anyone (taking the first of those three narrow 
statements) defines personnel work as placement, he implies 
that it is false to say that some personnel work is not place- 
ment. This affirmatively stated means that all personnel work 
is placement. Perhaps a few individuals will make such an 
affirmation, but certainly no more than a few. Most personnel 
people will shy away from using personnel work and placement 
synonymously. 

One may reasonably say that some personnel work is place- 
ment since the converse of such a statement reads that place- 
ment is a part of personnel work. Similarly one may accept- 
ably observe that research is a part of personnel work and that 
counseling is a part of personnel work. It is fallacious, how- 
ever, to say either that research is personnel work or that coun- 
seling is personnel work. To make such statements involves 
confusing the part with the whole. 


VI. “GuIDANCE” AND “‘PERSONNEL WorK” Nor 
SYNONYMOUS TERMS 


Frequently the word guidance is used synonymously with 
the phrase personnel work. Strang writes, for example, in the 
opening pages of her book The Role of the Teacher in Per- 
sonnel Work * that “in this book guidance and personnel work 
will be used interchangeably ;’’ Doermann in his book, The 
Orientation of College Freshmen,” footnotes personnel service 
with the observation that he uses the term “‘as designating the 
guidance organization;” and McConn® typifies a large num- 
ber of people who use such expressions as “the personnel or 


* Eaton, opus cit., p. 201. 

™* Strang, op. cit. 

® Doermann, Henry J., The Orientation of College Freshmen. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926, p. 113. 

* “Fifty-seven Varieties of Guidance.” Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 3, No. 4 (April, 1928), p. 359. 
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guidance movement” indicating that they consider guidance 
and personnel work to be the same thing. 

Exactly what these authors mean by guidance it is difficult 
to discover. They seem not to be aware that the guidance 
people on the lower educational levels (who coined the word 
in its technical sense) are divided into three camps which define 
guidance dissimilarly. Brewer of Harvard and Kitson of 
Columbia, as the most vocal representatives of two of these 
groups, have been wrangling in the journals for several 
years. Koos and Kefauver represent the third position which 
stands somewhere between those of Kitson and Brewer. If 
college personnel people are to use the word, they ought prop- 
erly to indicate in which sense they employ it. Their positions 
cannot otherwise be intelligently understood. 

Consider first the Brewer definition. By guidance Brewer 
means a complete philosophy of education. He writes that “‘a 
true education . . . means guidance’’™ and that guidance 
is “the heart of education.” ** His “general statement of 
whole process of guidance”’ includes the following agencies or 
media: 


1. An organized, rich life of normal, interesting, and impor- 
tant activities, making up the juvenile community. 

2. Classes and study groups for the discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in these activities, for such information and tech- 
nical knowledge as may be needed to develop an appropriate 
skill in them, and for the wise motivation and integration of 
all the activities of life. 

3. Counseling in these activities, with fostering and friendly 
supervision, to develop wisdom in specific activities and to 
develop skill in planning, balancing, and integrating them.” 


Brewer takes the position that these guidance media “should 
gradually supplant most of the present subjects of instruc- 


™ Brewer, John M., Education is Guidance. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1932, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

"Op. cit., p. 111. Brewer includes a fourth factor in this general statement, 
but this is not reproduced here because it concerns the administration of guid- 
ance and is therefore not germane to this discussion of definitions. 
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tion” ** to the end that guidance be recognized as the “chief 
function of school and college.’’ ** Succinctly expressed Brewer 
proposes that education and guidance are exactly the same 
thing—or ideally should be. 

Such a conception of guidance is sufficient demonstration 
that personnel work and guidance (as Brewer defines it) are 
not synonymous. Brewer has defined guidance in exactly the 
same way that Hopkins and Clothier have defined personnel 
work, but their statements have been proved too inclusive. It 
follows, therefore, that Brewer’s interpretation is also too 
broad to make guidance an acceptable definition of personnel 
work. Brewer, incidentally, recognizes the difference between 
the two terms and never uses them synonymously.** 

Kitson’s interpretation of the scope of guidance is as narrow 
as Brewer’s is broad. In taking Brewer to task for his all-in- 
clusive use of the word he writes that “the term ‘guidance’ 
appears to be about to swallow up all education and all types 
of life activity.*” He therefore “proposes that the term ‘gen- 
eral guidance’ be abandoned—that the word ‘guidance’ be re- 
served to designate only vocational guidance, its point of 
origin.” *° 

It should be made clear that Kitson does not take the posi- 
tion that the activities which Brewer and others lump under 
the term guidance are undesirable. On the contrary he be- 
lieves them of great importance, but he objects to labeling 
them guidance. Kitson’s position, briefly stated, is this: the 
word guidance is such a catch-all that it should be abandoned 
except when associated with the word vocational in the term 
vocational guidance. It is not within the scope of this article 
to discuss the merits of Kitson’s proposal. All that is impor- 
tant here is to demonstrate that the term guidance (i.e., voca- 


“ OP. cit., p. vii. 

* OP. cit., p. 112. 

"Od: Cit., p. 2%. 

* Kitson, Harry D., “Getting Rid of a Piece of Educational Rubbish.” Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. xxxvi, No. 1 (October, 1934), p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 
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tional guidance), as he uses it, has no utility as a definition of 
personnel work. Certainly few will agree that personnel work 
includes only vocational guidance. Thus the Kitson interpre- 
tation of the scope of guidance must be ruled out as a state- 
ment of the nature of personnel work. It falls clearly under 
the classification of too-restrictive definitions. 

Koos and Kefauver accept neither the Brewer nor the Kitson 
idea of the nature of guidance. They suggest “a concept which 
is neither restricted to vocational guidance at one extreme nor 
extended to make guidance synonymous with all education at 


the other.” * They criticize the Brewer position in these 
words: 


Guidance is not the whole of education. The term should 
not even be regarded, as some seem to regard it, as a beneficent 
synonym for education. It represents one aspect only of the 
process of education, notwithstanding this is a momentous one. 
The scope of guidance cannot be understood to comprehend in 
any large measure the other processes or features of the 
school, such as teaching, supervision, curriculum-making, voca- 
tional training, or the extracurriculum. At the same time, as 
the illustrations given have indicated, there are vital points of 
contact that permit the guidance program to enhance the 
service of these features, or vice versa. The type of expan- 
sion of the concept that would include these other features of 
the school is sheer inflation.“ 


They criticize the Kitson position in these words: 


Guidance in relation to vocation is only one portion of the 
whole program, although a most important one. The word 
“educational” is understood to comprehend preparation for 
vocation and to admit additional relationships, no less impor- 
tant than the vocational.* 


Guidance according to these authors includes three general 
functions: “‘(1) informing students concerning educational 
and vocational opportunities, (2) securing information con- 


"Op. cit., p. v. 
“Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Grayson N., Guidance in Secondary 


Schools. New York: Macmillan, 1932, p. 19. 
“ Ibid., p. 15. 
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cerning the student, (3) guiding the individual student.” “ 
Functions one and two are designated as preparatory to func- 
tion three,*® under which fourteen counseling problems are 
listed. All of these are educational and vocational, and thus 
one may conclude that by guidance Koos and Kefauver mean 
educational ** and vocational guidance. These are of course 
important personnel functions, but few personnel workers have 
restricted the personnel field to these two activities. The Koos 
and Kefauver concept of guidance is therefore no more accept- 
able as a definition of personnel work than those of Brewer 
and Kitson. 

It would be interesting, if space were available, to review 
the positions of Myers, Proctor, and several other guidance 
authorities. All are related, in the broad, to one of the three 
guidance definitions discussed. It can be concluded, therefore, 
that no definition which has as yet been stated makes guidance 
and personnel work synonymous. 


VII. A DEFINITION IMPLICIT IN THE LITERATURE AND IN 
RECENT PRACTISE 


Up to this point in the discussion the writer has sought to 
do four things: (1) to indicate the confusion in the personnel 
field, (2) to suggest that the disorder will continue until a 
common understanding has been reached through a generally 
acceptable definition, (3) to demonstrate that most current 
definitions are either too inclusive or too restrictive, and (4) 
to point out that guidance and personnel work are not the 
same. The remaining pages are devoted to an attempt to 
develop what seems to the writer to be a more adequate defi- 
nition of the personnel field. This definition, it will be indi- 
cated, is implied in the writings of a number of personnel 


“ Tbid., p. v. 

* Ibid., p. 403. 

“In the early pages of their book Koos and Kefauver include recreational, 
health, and civic-social-moral guidance; but they pay little attention to them 


from that point on. It seems fair to say, therefore, that guidance to these 
writers means educational and vocational guidance. 
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people. It is also implicit in the organizational plans which 
have recently been adopted by several universities. 

At the outset one must recognize the justice of Esther 
Lloyd-Jones’ criticism ** of the synonymous use of such terms 
as personnel work, personnel services, and personnel adminis- 
tration. She points out, and correctly, that aithough many 
individuals employ these terms interchangeably they do not 
mean the same thing. Before attempting to distinguish be- 
tween them, however, it should be observed that they have 
something to do with the relationships between colleges and 
students. If the nature of these relationships can be deter- 
mined, then the nature of personnel work can, perhaps, also 
be determined. 

In general three different kinds of college-student relation- 
ships are recognizable: those that have to do with business 
arrangements, those that have to do with instruction, and 
those that have to do with extra-instructional activities. Un- 
der business relationships come the payment of fees, the renting 
of equipment and apparatus, the purchase of supplies, and a 
large number of other routine operations that have to do with 
materiel. Under instructional relationships come all varieties 
of contacts having to do with the formal courses of the cur- 
riculum whether these be with individual students or with 
groups, library and laboratory work, and the determination by 
examination of the results of instruction. 

Under extra-instructional relationships come a range of 
activities including among others admissions, student orienta- 
tion to college life and work, housing, health, the securing of 
part-time employment and financial aid, social and extra-cur- 
ricular programs, and many types of counseling upon such 
diverse problems as the courses to be taken during a particular 
term, the way to develop one’s social intelligence, and what to 
do about homesickness or lovesickness. 

In the nineteenth century college faculty members engaged 





“ Lloyd-Jones, Esther, “Personnel Administration.” The Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. V (March, 1934), p. 142. 
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in all three of these types of relationships with students, but 
in recent years the increased size of colleges and universities 
and the development of more comprehensive and complex pro- 
grams have made a functional division of responsibilities inevi- 
table. Especially since the Cooke study ** of business prac- 
tises in 1910 faculty members have relinquished to business 
offices practically all business relationships with students. 
Similarly faculty members have more and more tended to give 
all their energies to instruction and research rather than to 
extra-instructional relationships with students. This has been 
true because in most institutidns promotions and increases in 
salary have come to be determined chiefly by scholarly pro- 
duction. 

To assume responsibility, therefore, for extra-instructional 
relationships with students a new group of officers have within 
the past few decades been appointed upon practically every 
campus in the country. These individuals have been, and are, 
called by all sorts of names, but in recent years they have come 
generally to be known as student personnel workers. The 
term is a generic designation for all individuals whose rela- 
tionships with students are neither routine business relation- 
ships nor instructional relationships. 

With these three distinct types of institutional-student rela- 
tionships in mind it is possible to discuss the nature of student 
personnel work. Obviously personnel work is what personnel 
workers do, the activities for which they assume responsibility. 
These activities, as indicated, are distinct from business and 
instructional activities. An acceptable definition of personnel 
work must, therefore, state its separateness from business and 
instructional activities. 

Business activities must be ruled out because business rela- 
tionships with students are, and must be, essentially imper- 
sonal. The fact that a college or a university is an educational 
and only incidentally a business organization should dominate 


“Cooke, Morris Llewellyn, Academic and Industrial Efficiency. A Report 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bulletin No. 5. 
New York: 1910. 
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the thinking of every member of the business staff, but business 
managers and their assistants have their necessary and special- 
ized work to do which cannot include giving attention to the 
personal development of individual students. 

At several points the business and personnel divisions meet. 
Both organizations are interested in housing, food services, 
loans, scholarships, and in one or two other activities. The 
business staff is concerned, however, only with the financial 
aspects of these undertakings. The personnel staff assumes— 
or should assume—responsibility for their direction as educa- 
tional enterprises, keeping of course within the frame-work 
made necessary by financial considerations. Business depart- 
ments exist to facilitate the educational work of the institu- 
tion, but they are not educational units. They serve best by 
concentrating upon the purposes for which they have been 
established. 

Instructional activities must also be ruled out because fac- 
ulty people everywhere recognize a distinction between their 
teaching and their extra-instructional relationships with stu- 
dents. At few institutions have faculty members relinquished 
all out-of-class responsibilities to personnel officers, but the 
tendency everywhere is to assign extra-instructional activities 
to members of the staff who teach part time or do not teach at 
all. This tendency has been strengthened by the growing con- 
viction that not all professors are temperamentally equipped 
to deal with students outside the curriculum. 

The tendency has further been strengthened by the develop- 
ment of techniques which require special training or unusual 
aptitude and experience. No matter how much a faculty mem- 
ber may be interested in his students as individuals he is only 
occasionally prepared to develop, administer, and interpret 
intelligence tests, personality inventories, and other instru- 
ments which have become essential to effective counseling. 
Moreover, few professors are willing to add to their teaching 
and research loads such duties as the administration of dormi- 
tories, loans and scholarships, placement, discipline, social 
programs, extra-curricular activities, and other divisions of 
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student life. More often than not it is even difficult to secure 
the service of professors on policymaking committees for these 
activities; and, by and large, most faculty members have been 
willing to see their administration assigned to personnel 
workers. 

If this analysis of the separateness of business, instructional, 
and personnel activities is correct, what then is the nature 


of personnel work? The writer proposes the following 
definition: 


Personnel work constitutes all activities undertaken or spon- 
sored by an educational institution, aside from curricular in- 
struction, in which the student’s personal development is the 
primary consideration. 


This definition distinguishes personnel from routine busi- 
ness activities by the phrase “in which the student’s personal 
development is the primary consideration.” It also distin- 
guishes personnel from instructional activities by the phrase 
‘aside from curricular instruction.” 

Is this an acceptable definition of personnel work? That 


remains to be seen. The writer presents it for the critical 
appraisal of those who may be interested. It can be pointed 
out, however, that the definition is clearly implied in the dis- 
cussions of several other, if not most, personnel writers. 

In the first place consider the Koos and Kefauver discussion 
of guidance. As indicated they use the term guidance to desig- 
nate the counseling function of personnel work which they 
separate clearly from instruction. Explicitly they write, for 
example, that “teaching cannot often be guidance and guidance 
does not comprehend methods of teaching.” ** They also rule 
out both the supervision of instruction and curriculum prob- 
lems from the field of guidance. They write that the “super- 
vision of instruction is concerned with the improvement of 
teaching and is not guidance’ *' and that “the work of curricu- 
lum making is not guidance.” *" In other words instruction 
and counseling are distinct functions which is much the same 
as saying that instruction and personnel work are distinct. 


“Op. cit., p. 18. Italics theirs. 
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Turning to higher education an examination of the itemiza- 
tions ** of Jones,*® Lloyd-Jones,*° Townsend,” Strang,” to 
name but four writers upon personnel problems in colleges and 
universities, will demonstrate that all of these authors ex- 
clude all business and instructional relationships from their 
list of personnel functions. No one of them, in the opinion 
of the writer, submits a full compilation; but completeness is 
not now important. What is important is their implicit recog- 
nition that personnel work and business and instructional ac- 
tivities are different. The definitions of these writers do not 
make the clear-cut distinctions proposed in this article, but 
their lists of personnel activities manifestly do. 

It is interesting to compare the functions enumerated by 
Jones, Lloyd-Jones, Townsend, Strang, and still others with 
those of Hopkins and Clothier. In 1926 Hopkins * proposed 
twenty personnel functions. Six of these had to do with in- 
struction: placement tests, curriculum, selection of instructors, 
methods of instruction, objective tests, and research concern- 
ing teaching. Five years later Clothier, in making his 
tabulation, dropped five of these six keeping only the selection 
of instructors as a personnel function. Clothier’s other four- 
teen items are all clearly personnel activities having no direct 
relationship to instruction. 

Clothier must have checked over the Hopkins table of ac- 
tivities since he referred to his monograph in his article and 
since the table is its very core. One may assume, then, that 
he purposely eliminated these five items. And why? Because, 


“Because of spatial limitations these cannot be reproduced. The reader is 
referred directly to the cited statements of the writers. 

“ Jones, Lonzo, A Project in Student Personnel Service Designed to Facili- 
tate Each Student’s Achievement at the Level of His Ability. Pub. by Univ. of 
Iowa, Vol. V, No. 1, of Iowa Studies, November 1, 1928. 

© Op. cit., p. 141. 

= Townsend, M. E., “Administrative Phases of a Student Personnel Program.” 
Educ. Adm. & Supervision (December, 1935), pp. 641-56. 

™ Strang, Ruth, Personal Development and Guidance in College and Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
= Op. cit., p. 7. 
™ Od. cit., p. 14-15. 
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it is submitted, he had become aware of the growing opinion 
that personnel work and instruction are separate. He did 
not, however, go the whole way, still considering the selection 
of instructors a personnel activity. 

But is it a personnel activity? In a few institutions per- 
sonnel officers have something to say about the choice and 
promotion of members of the faculty, but at no institution of 
which the writer knows have they any real administrative 
voice in the matter. The selection of faculty members prop- 
erly belongs in the hands of instructional administrators. 
Neither by definition nor practice does it belong in the bailiwick 
of personnel administrators. Personnel people can be influ- 
ential at this point only by developing attitudes among deans 
and department heads which are favorable to the choice of 
instructors who, to quote Clothier, take ‘“‘a sincere and intelli- 
gent interest in the individual student.” More will be said 
on this point in connection with the discussion of the personnel 
point of view. 


VIII. SuPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 


Before discussing the personnel point of view, however, 
three other terms should be discussed — personnel services, 
personnel research, and personnel administration. Two of 
these may be disposed of promptly. It is proposed that the 
term personnel services is exactly synonymous with the term 
personnel work. It is proposed that personnel research is a 
type of personnel work, i.e., investigation of problems arising 
in personnel work. By this definition much of the research 
being done in personnel bureaus is not personnel research at 
all. It is really instructional research which personnel people 
have undertaken because no other agency exists to do it. The 
sooner instructional administrators see the need of initiating 
and directing their own research programs the better for 
higher education. Properly every institution should be con- 
tinuously and thoroughly studying its curriculums and methods 
of instruction using the best research techniques available. 
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Such research, however, is not personnel research even though 
it is erroneously so designated in a number of places. 

The third term, personnel administration, requires discus- 
sion although it may be briefly defined. The word administra- 
tion has different meanings in government, business, and 
education. In education it means the supervision or direction 
of an activity or group of activities. Personnel administration 
may therefore be defined as the supervision or direction of 
personnel work. 

Lloyd-Jones has suggested that “student-personnel admin- 
istration is one of the three main divisions of educational 
administration” **—the other two being instructional and 
business administration. The writer has elsewhere ® made a 
similar observation. In very few institutions, however, has 
the importance of personnel administration yet been recog- 
nized. Business and instructional divisions have been distinct 
entities for many decades, but the personnel division in most 
institutions has not yet achieved a comparable status. Many 
personnel units have been established on innumerable cam- 
puses, but usually they operate independently and without co- 
ordination. Personnel work will not attain its potential 
stature until all agencies which work in the personnel field are 
correlated and placed under the direction of a major adminis- 
trative officer. 

The present plan of decentralized functioning should be sup- 
plemented by centralized policy making and general supervi- 
sion. Steps in this direction have already been taken at several 
institutions: Chicago, Duke, Oregon, and Northwestern. At 
all of these institutions all extra-instructional relationships 
with students are coordinated under the direction of a major 
administrative officer. At Chicago he has the title of Dean of 


sé 


% Op. cit., p. 142. 

“The Personnel Bibliographic Index. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University, 1932, p. 3. Four instead of three administrative divisions are here 
listed, the additional one being the administration of research. To this a fifth 
should perhaps be added, the administration of public services and public re- 
lationships. Neither of these two divisions, however, is concerned directly 
with student affairs. 
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Students, at Duke, Vice-president in Charge of Student Wel- 
fare, at Oregon, Dean of Personnel Administration, and at 
Northwestern, Personnel Director. The responsibility of 
these officers is to see that all functional personnel people work 
together harmoniously and that extra-instructional relation- 
ships with students are developed. It is also their responsi- 
bility to coordinate the work of the entire personnel staff of 
their institutions with the instructional work under the direc- 
tion of academic deans and heads of departments. Each is the 
oficer to whom the president turns in student personnel mat- 
ters. Because of the success of this method of organization, 
it is likely to become more common within the next few years. 

Much more than this needs to be said about personnel ad- 
ministration; but since the space is not now available, the 
discussion may proceed to the definition of a fifth term, i.e., 
the personnel point of view. Many writers use this term, but 
either they use it as the equivalent of one of the other expres- 
sions or their meanings are vague. The writer proposes the 
following as a desirable definition: 


The personnel point of view is a philosophy of education 
which puts emphasis upon the individual student and his all- 
round development as a person rather than upon his intellec- 
tual training alone and which promotes the establishment in 
educational institutions of curricular programs, methods of 
instruction, and extra-instructional media to achieve such 
emphasis. 


This definition has two parts, and each should be examined 
separately. The first part has to do with a kind of emphasis, 
the second with the media through which the emphasis is 
expressed. An understanding of the difference between these 
parts is essential. 

The emphasis “upon the individual student and his all-round 
development as a person rather than upon his intellectual 
training alone” is not, it should be made clear, the private 
concern of personnel workers. As a matter of fact personnel 
people are merely subscribing to the point of view of a long 
line of philosophers dating at least from Socrates and leading 
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to John Dewey and his adherents. The personnel movement 
will improve its progress and its status by recognizing that its 
roots are deeply imbedded in the thinking of some of the 
world’s major social philosophers. The psychology of in- 
dividual differences from which many personnel activities have 
directly grown is but a verification by science of an age-old 
philosophical insight. 

Turning to the second part of the definition, it must be 
similarly emphasized that promoting the establishment of 
media to achieve the student’s all-round development is again 
not the peculiar responsibility or objective of personnel work- 
ers. Many other individuals and groups are striving toward 
this same end, and personnel people are but co-workers with 
them. Unfortunately no organization has as yet been estab- 
lished in higher education which undertakes to accomplish 
objectives similar to those of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and other groups in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Every year, however, more administrators and faculty 
members are stressing the need for a more intelligent interest 
in individual students. The programs at Harvard, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Bennington, and several other institutions are 
monuments to their insight and enterprise. Personnel people, 
in general, have had little if any part in developing them. 

In many colleges and universities, however, personnel work- 
ers are the chief proponents of the concept of all-round de- 
velopment. Most faculty members are so completely en- 
grossed in their own subjects that they perceive only a single 
facet of the student’s mind and personality. In such institu- 
tions personnel people must carry the torch. By education 
and persuasion they must seek to stimulate faculties to mod- 
ernize and humanize their curriculums, their methods of in- 
struction, and their attitudes toward personnel work. At all 
times, however, they must remember that the philosophy which 
they call the personnel point of view is a common heritage of 
several groups of progressive educators who know it by many 
other names. Personnel workers prejudice and sometimes 
defeat their purposes when they give the impression, as they 
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too frequently do, that they want to run the entire educational 
show. 

Is this proposed definition of the personnel point of view ” 
implied in the literature? The answer seems to the writer to 
be in the affirmative. Only one reference needs to be cited in 
support of this opinion. If the reader will substitute the words 
the personnel point of view for the words personnel work 
quoted from Clothier on page 7 of this article, he will have 
a definition of the personnel point of view which concurs with 
that which the writer has submitted above. The labeling of 
this statement as a definition of personnel work is not con- 
sistent with Clothier’s enumeration of personnel functions, 


but it makes a most acceptable definition of the personnel point 
of view. 


IX. Tuts AN INCOMPLETE DIsCUSSION 


A short review of the personnel field, such as this, must 
necessarily leave much ground untouched. A great deal more, 
for example, should be said about personnel administration; 
and several pages should properly be devoted to a discussion 
of the relationships of academic deans, department heads, and 
ordinary faculty members both to personnel administration 
and the personnel point of view. A complete list of personnel 
services should also be developed. These and other develop- 
ments of the proposed definitions must be left to another time. 

Two considerations, however, need brief attention to avoid 
misunderstanding. In the first place the distinctions proposed 
between business, instructional, and personnel administration 
do not mean that the student needs to be compartmentalized. 
A division of labor is both unavoidable and desirable, but at 
every institution some one individual must seek to know the 
whole student. Properly that individual should be his educa- 
tional counselor, who is often a faculty member serving part 
time as a personnel officer. To him should come data from all 


* A number of principles stem from the personnel point of view which the 
writer hopes to discuss at another time. 
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sources so that he may counsel the student intelligently. In 
a later article on personnel coordination the writer hopes to 
develop this idea. Enough now to indicate its importance. 

In the second place, the proposed separateness of instruc- 
tional and personnel activities does not mean that personnel 
work should be undertaken only by a special staff of personnel 
workers completely distinct from the instructional staff. A 
number of technical services such as the management of health 
programs and the making of thorough personality analyses 
of students must be done by experts, but faculty members 
almost universally participate in practically every variety of 
personnel work. This arrangement is inevitable and desir- 
able; but when members of the instructional staff are doing 
personnel work, they are working (or should be working) 
under the direction of a personnel administrator and not under 
their department heads or academic deans. Institutional 
morale as well as economy require that many faculty members 
act both as instructors and personnel workers, but this neces- 
sary dual service should not confuse the difference between 
personnel work and formal instruction. These interrelation- 
ships the writer hopes to discuss at greater length in the article 
he plans on the coordination of personnel activities. 


X. THe NEED oF AGREEMENT 


In conclusion the writer should like to observe that the point 
of view presented in this article seems to him to be but a 
summarization of the thinking of a number of individuals. 
Personnel people in rather widely separated areas are recog- 
nizing the natural affinity of their work. In 1934 seven per- 
sonnel organizations * came together to organize the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. Kitson 
reported the organization meeting, in part, as follows: 


At the Cleveland meeting (February, 1934) the centripetal 


* American College Personnel Association, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, National Association of Deans of Women, Collegiate Bureaus of 
Occupations, Personnel Research Federation, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, and Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 
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force of our idea became so strong that we exclaimed: “Why, 
we are kinfolk!” And at an enthusiastic luncheon we in- 
structed our several presidents to appoint delegates who should 
meet and organize a national association through which we 
might jointly work for the realization of our ideals.® 


A conviction of kinship among personnel people is undoubt- 
edly developing with some rapidity. It is particularly obvious 
among personnel workers in colleges and universities. The 
time is perhaps ripe, therefore, for representatives of all 
college personnel groups to come together for a definitive dis- 
cussion of the nature of their common task. Nationally and 
on every campus personnel officers should be working together 
in a coordinated effort to spread the personnel point of view 
and to develop programs commensurate with the extra-instruc- 
tional needs of college students. Such coordination requires 
an understanding of the unity of their several fields of activity 
under the basic term personnel work. Until a generally ac- 
ceptable definition is achieved, coordination will very likely 
not be realized. More than that, faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers will continue to be perplexed and there- 
fore uncooperative. 

W. H. Cow ey, 
Ohio State University. 


Kitson, Harry D., “Our Common Cause.” Occupations, Vol. 13, No. 8 (May, 
1935), P. 709. 
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A New Deal for the Needy Student? 
INANCIAL aid for needy students has occupied much 


attention in this country from its very beginnings. 

Equality of opportunity, that original New Deal sought 
by the settlers and pioneers of early days, meant that the ad- 
vantages of schooling should be denied to no child merely 
because of social or economic disadvantage. For the founders, 
knowledge was indeed power, and they strove to open the 
gates of education to all. As a consequence of this ideal, 
communities, churches, individuals strove to make learning 
possible even for those with little or no funds of their own. 
For example, among several schools whose charters antedate 
the Constitution, Andover and Exeter were founded “to pro- 
mote and encourage public free schools and academies for the 
purpose of instructing youth.” MHarvard and Yale and other 
colleges had already long maintained the same ideal. Soon 
after it had become an independent nation, moreover, this 
country officially undertook what was then a novel social ex- 
periment in universal public education, while further private 
benefactions continued to encourage the attendance of students 
with limited means at endowed schools and colleges. The 
latter, almost without exception, have ever since emphasized 
the democratic policies consistently characterizing our educa- 
tional institutions. Even those which at times have been quite 
erroneously regarded as primarily for the rich, in reality have 
prided themselves on a tradition of equal opportunity for all 
able scholars, irrespective of social or economic status. 

But the cost of education, particularly at the higher levels, 
has steadily mounted. State appropriations, scholarship funds 
and other endowments are generally insufficient to defray 
the full cost of students’ schooling. In order to continue 
equality of opportunity in education, irrespective of financial 
status, another development largely peculiar to this country 
has led to special organization of facilities for earning one’s 
way through school and college. It is perhaps not generally 
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recognized that many of our leading private preparatory 
schools offer much the same facilities for self-support as do 
American colleges. At two of the oldest, Andover and 
Exeter, various agencies patterned after those in some col- 
leges—the student laundry, or suit pressing company; the 
stationery, haberdashery or class banner concessions—flourish. 
At Kent, from its establishment, the cost of service operations 
has been minimized by having all students share in the per- 
formance of routine housekeeping tasks. Many other ex- 
amples could be cited to show that, by “working his way” and 
winning scholarships, the poor boy can substantially reduce 
the cost of his education at numerous first-rate private schools, 
often erroneously regarded—on the basis of their normal 
charges to those not in need of aid—as prohibitively expensive 
for all but the favored few. 

But it is in the college field that self-support has been most 
widely recognized; and there, too, the danger of its inter- 
ference with scholastic work has become most acute. The 
compact, scheduled organization of private school life and 
curricula, together with the rather close supervision of each 
boy’s activities and study hours, permits him to earn money 
on the side with less encroachment upon educational pursuits 
than is usually the case at college. Consequently the problem 
of the needy student, particularly during the last few years of 
unusually widespread economic stress, has become increasingly 
troublesome at the university level. This paper describes a 
relatively new attempt to relate student employment to the 
educational program in an effort to make self-support supple- 
ment, rather than interrupt or handicap, the individual’s scho- 
lastic pursuits. 

Various devices for coping with this problem have been 
tried, and various opinions expressed regarding its seriousness. 
Some institutions limit the amount of classroom work which 
a self-supporting student may carry, in proportion to the 
amount of effort he is forced to expend on earning money. 
Others provide sufficiently large scholarships to make remu- 
nerative employment unnecessary, for at least a selected 
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few whose intellectual promise is outstanding. Considerable 
prominence has recently been accorded the splendid Harvard 
experiment in this direction. President Conant believes it 
socially and educationally wasteful for students of superior 
ability to expend any considerable part of their total time and 
energy upon making a living; and that a great national uni- 
versity should offer facilities for higher learning to prospective 
scholars of first rank, on a basis which makes such diversion 
of their efforts into non-academic channels unnecessary. 

The Harvard Junior Fellowships established in accordance 
with this conviction will undoubtedly have a lasting effect upon 
student-aid policies there and elsewhere. But, granted that 
the endowment of an educational aristocracy—not of wealth 
or family, but of brains—is desirable, such a program still 
can touch but a small fraction of those needing and meriting 
financial assistance. Its sheer expense alone necessarily re- 
stricts its scope. Moreover, some educators, while realizing 
that an excessive self-support burden may defeat its own pur- 
pose through too great interference with academic work, are 
also fearful lest complete subsidy may prove equally harmful 
through “spoiling” even the most brilliant students. They 
have therefore favored a middle course, whereby promising 
scholars may obtain part of their expenses through scholar- 
ships, and part through enough personal effort to enhance 
their own appreciation of what they receive as outright grants. 
They have furthermore attempted to direct these self-support 
efforts along lines which will supplement, rather than conflict 
with, educational aims. From this philosophy have developed 
various plans of ‘‘cooperative’’ employment, enabling students 
to earn part of their expenses through work related more or 
less directly to their course of study. 

Probably the earliest definite program of this sort was 
initiated thirty years ago at the University of Cincinnati. 
There, through the cooperation of local industries, alternate 
periods of classroom instruction and of full-time employment, 
at fixed and gradually increasing rates of pay, enable the stu- 
dent to earn a large share of his expenses and at the same time 
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to acquire practical experience. By devoting his full attention 
to successive programs of study and of work, learning and 
earning go hand in hand. The analogous “Antioch plan” 
has been perhaps the most widely publicized formal curriculum 
of this sort, although numerous other colleges, notably Berea, 
have developed similar programs. 

These “‘cooperative employment’’ procedures, however, are 
largely vocational in nature. That is, the work program, 
while related to the course of study, aims primarily to supple- 
ment this through affording practical experience, or occupa- 
tional “‘try outs” in fields which students expect to enter after 
graduation. This is a valuable and sensible objective, but it 
necessarily stretches out the regular academic course over a 
somewhat prolonged period and to that extent delays gradua- 
tion. So, of course, does enrollment (as is common at numer- 
ous universities) for only one or two terms, or quarters, at 
a time, interspersing these with periods of outside employment, 
during which funds for further study are accumulated. 

In either case, the only practical alternate to complete, peri- 
odic interruption of the academic program is segregation of 
the students thus working their way, from those pursuing a 
more usual course. This tends to deprive the ‘“‘cooperative”’ 
group not only of association with other students of a different 
type and with different interests than their own—which is one 
of the real intellectual opportunities to be offered by a univer- 
sity. It also handicaps their participation in extra-curriculum 
affairs. Despite the recognized danger of over-emphasizing 
these elements in the college experience, they do have values 
not lightly to be ignored. 

Much may be said in favor of such intermingling of theo- 
retical and applied knowledge, with especial reference to 
vocational training and experience. It offers an interesting 
contrast to the policy mentioned earlier, of making any inter- 
ruption or diversion of scholarly effort unnecessary. But the 
latter possibility at best can be offered to only a selected few; 
and the former, though much more widely available, has 
certain disadvantages already noted. Self-support work which 
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can be integrated with a full-time academic program, which 
can supplement and enrich this in an educational rather than 
a vocational sense, is an even more recent and promising de- 
velopment. This aim—arising in part, as have various other 
permanent gains, out of the depression—may well revolu- 
tionize our student-aid philosophy. Colleges have learned 
that they can directly utilize the services of students to mutual 
advantage, in numerous ways not earlier attempted. If, at the 
same time, the needy student can so arrange his remunerative 
employment as to leave him some time for sharing in normal 
college activities—which, like democracy in education, are a 
real part of the American tradition—then a genuine advance 
has been made towards solving his problem. 

I do not here refer to the employment of advanced students 
as readers or instructional assistants, because that has long 
been an accepted medium of aid. At some institutions in fact, 
undergraduate instruction has undoubtedly suffered through 
too extensive use of graduate students in the actual conduct 
of elementary courses. This is no doubt beneficial to the 
teachers-in-training, but not always to the freshmen who sit 
at their feet. I have in mind rather the employment of able 
undergraduate as well as advanced students in libraries, mu- 
seums, or university offices; in research projects; in the design 
and construction of laboratory apparatus; in the trial and 
validation of various tests; in statistical analyses; in the classi- 
fication of collections; in the preparation of digests, bibliogra- 
phies, microscopic slides or photographic exhibits; in the 
operating, financial or maintenance departments—in many 
functions related to the educational, social and business re- 
sponsibilities of the institution. Intelligent and often highly 
skilled service can thus be obtained with more than merely 
economic benefit to the student needing work and, withal, at 
a saving in administrative expenditure. 

Yale University is particularly fortunate in this respect, 
because its recently inaugurated plan for undergraduate hous- 
ing includes an employment program specifically provided by 
Mr. E. S. Harkness, whose generosity and foresight made 
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possible the establishment of both the so-called House Plan 
at Harvard and the College Plan at Yale. Himself a Yale 
graduate, he has long been interested in the democratic nature 
of that institution and its student body, whose tradition has 
made outstanding undergraduate recognition for many years 
dependent upon personal qualities of leadership, ability and 
accomplishment, rather than upon wealth or family. He was 
anxious to give self-supporting students in these new colleges 
an opportunity to earn part of their expenses without segre- 
gation from their financially more fortunate classmates, or 
undue interference with either their academic work or their 
social contacts. As part of the funds contributed by him for 
the erection and maintenance of the colleges, a substantial 
endowment was therefore set aside for the “useful employ- 
ment” of their needy undergraduate members by the Univer- 
sity itself. 

Special circumstances thus led to the establishment of this 
procedure at Yale (known as the Bursary Employment Pro- 
gram) on an unusually favorable basis, since the amount of 
money available for its operation is considerable. Yet the 
principles of this plan lend themselves to adoption by other 
institutions as well; and particularly to the utilization along 
similar lines of state or federal grants-in-aid, such as those 
provided by the National Youth Administration. For ex- 
ample, the experience gained in administration of the Bursary 
Employment Plan for undergraduates has proved extremely 
helpful in making N.Y.A. funds serve an effective educational 
purpose for the many advanced students assisted at Yale 
through that source. 

In the hope that the programs thus developed may prove 
of interest and possible benefit to other institutions the follow- 
ing outline of their main features is presented. As their his- 
tory and organization differ—the one being now several years 
old and permanently endowed; the other newer and of un- 
certain duration—the undergraduate Bursary system and the 
graduate N.Y.A. program will be discussed separately. 

The donor whose generosity made the College Plan possible 
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has from its inception expressed the hope that all under- 
graduates, irrespective of their financial status, might equally 
enjoy its full benefits. It was felt that employment of student 
waiters in the respective College Dining Halls would of neces- 
sity take up so much of these men’s time during meal hours 
as largely to deprive them and their associates alike of a 
natural opportunity for informal and mutually advantageous 
social contacts. It was therefore determined to set up, as an 
integral part of the College Plan, an endowment which would 
annually provide funds for student employment in an amount 
not less than the substantial sums formerly earned by under- 
graduates working for board directly. 

The so-called College Plan at Yale, like the House Plan at 
Harvard, is intended to break up the over-large social aggre- 
gations known as classes into smaller units living, eating, and, 
to some extent, working together. Each unit is a self-con- 
tained dormitory of the quadrangle type with its own dining 
hall, reading and recreation rooms, its Master or Head, pre- 
siding over members of the faculty associated with the College 
and designated as Fellows. General control of the College 
Plan at Yale is vested in the Council of Masters, of which cer- 
tain administrative officers of the University are also members. 
In 1932, a comprehensive survey of student employment and 
expenses was made by a joint student-faculty committee ap- 
pointed by President Angell, and when the College Plan was 
initiated in 1933, the Council of Masters, the Bureau of 
Appointments, and representatives of the student body co- 
operated in formulating that part of the student employment 
program which was directly associated with the College Plan 
itself. 

Throughout the development of this program certain guid- 
ing principles have been followed. It was agreed that the 
work in question should all be of definite value to the Univer- 
sity, compensated at a fair rate of pay for services duly 
rendered. Selection of appointees takes into consideration the 
financial needs as well as the specific qualifications of appli- 
cants. Only those in good scholastic standing are eligible for 
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such positions, which thus become in effect working scholar- 
ships. They have been called Bursary Appointments for con- 
venience in distinguishing them from outright scholarship 
grants. The Council of Masters and the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, through a joint committee, supervise distribution of 
the self-supporting population and allocation of the employ- 
ment funds among the several colleges on the basis of their 
relative needs, as well as the selection of individual students 
for particular positions. 

The positions in question will this year enable 283 students 
to earn their board or more, and 105 their room expenses, 
by working either for their own college directly or for some 
other department of the University. In addition, 66 men 
holding positions of particular responsibility in their colleges 
or doing work of specialized nature for the University Library, 
Museums, the Institute of Human Relations, the Personnel 
Office, or various Departments of Study, will receive propor- 
tionately higher compensation. 

About one-third of all the Bursary students hold what are 
known as “‘in-college’”’ jobs, performing various duties directly 
in and for their own college or its faculty staff. The most 
important of these positions is that of Senior Aide. He exer- 
cises general supervision over all Bursary appointees in his 
own college, keeps their work-records, prepares pay vouchers, 
interviews new candidates for appointment, advises the Mas- 
ter concerning many matters relating to undergraduate life 
within the college and acts as a general handy man and execu- 
tive secretary. Under him there are usually several other 
aides; a Librarian, with his staff of student monitors; an 
Athletic Secretary, who organizes and informally manages the 
various teams representing his college in the varied intra- 
mural sports program; a Student Office Manager, with typists 
or messengers reporting to him; possibly a Curator or College 
Historian to collect and preserve memorabilia relating to the 
college itself, the individual whose name it may bear or the 
accomplishments of its faculty and student personnel. Still 
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other Bursary men are assigned as special aides to the Fellows 
of their own, or other, colleges. 

Frequently two or more departments, as well as the Master 
or some Fellow in his college, may simultaneously apply for 
a particular student in whom they have a special interest. 
(When that happens, the college usually wins out.) Appoint- 
ments to executive positions in the colleges themselves are 
made first; followed by those to faculty or departmental posts 
with special requirements. The more routine types of work 
are filled last, usually by students of lesser ability than those 
recommended for the more responsible or unique assignments. 
Out of 454 placements made for this year, 299 called for 
some particular proficiency, usually in relation to certain 
courses of study or fields of academic concentration. Forty- 
four more were to executive “‘in-college’’ jobs, making three- 
fourths of all the placements represent carefully “hand-picked”’ 
selection. Many of the remaining clerical positions, while of 
more routine nature, nevertheless also contain definite educa- 
tional possibilities, whose realization will depend largely upon 
the interest and initiative of the students themselves. Though 
these values are thus stressed throughout, no formal academic 
credit is allowed for Bursary work. 

Typewriting ability is so frequently desired on such posi- 
tions that a special typing class, using the touch system, has 
been instituted for prospective Bursary appointees. Incident- 
ally, it is at present being taught by a student who himself 
learned typewriting in this way two years ago, and who is 
now compensated from the Bursary fund for his services as 
instructor. Other duties of importance and responsibility— 
such as those performed by the senior aides and their chief 
assistants—call for outstanding qualities of personality and 
leadership rather than for a particular accomplishment. These 
“in-college” jobs are highly coveted and are progressively 
awarded on a competitive basis. Such executive experience 
may prove of great value to graduating seniors in obtaining 
good opportunities in business and in making the most of them 
thereafter. The College Masters are united in their enthusi- 
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asm for the services rendered by their various Bursary aides. 
And in the great majority of these positions the students them- 
selves feel that, in addition to their remunerative value, such 
assignments offer them other real benefits. 

Careful analyses have been made of the various jobs, of 
the qualifications and responsibilities pertaining to each, and 
of the experience or skill it requires. Positions have been 
classified as to rates of pay and promotion, with sufficient 
flexibility to permit appropriate recognition of unusual dem- 
onstrated ability. Individual yearly stipends range in accord- 
ance with the time, experience, ability, and initiative required 
for the various jobs, from $200 to as high, in a few instances, 
as $715 (full tuition and board). The amount and quality 
of work performed is reported at regular intervals by each 
appointee’s supervisor, and time lost for any cause must either 
be made up within a reasonable period or deducted from his 
earnings. In no case is a student expected to devote more 
than twenty hours a week to Bursary employment, and in 
most cases the maximum weekly working period is sixteen 
hours. The base rate of pay, fifty cents an hour, enables a 
student to earn his board in return for sixteen hours, and his 
room for twelve hours, work a week. (The less expensive 
rooms in all colleges are reserved for those in most financial 
need.) Although the rates of remuneration and the conse- 
quent return from the more responsible and specialized posi- 
tions are greater, the total time demanded is in no case such 
as to handicap the student unduly in respect to classroom re- 
quirements or other activities. 

When this program was in the stage of initial organization, 
considerable skepticism was encountered among members of 
the faculty as to the probable value of such student work, 
particularly on “out-college” assignments. The latter have 
since become increasingly important and numerous. Appli- 
cations for next year’s Bursary appointees have now been 
received from almost every department and altogether ex- 
ceed by over a hundred the number of men available. 
Pre-medical students so far as possible are assigned to the 
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Medical School or to other appropriate scientific Departments 
of Study, where they work as chemists, cataloguers, librarians, 
or, when qualified, as laboratory and research assistants. 
Others are employed as draftsmen, assistant curators and tech- 
nicians in the Museums of Natural History and the Fine 
Arts. The Department of Applied Economics has assigned 
three of its own students to research on stock exchange lists, 
corporate reports and general data on business conditions. 
The Institute of Human Relations is using 30 undergraduates 
as laboratory engineers, draftsmen, and social field investi- 
gators. The Peabody Museum of Natural History offers 
opportunities of educational value to men especially interested 
in that field. The Department of Personnel Study offers 
analogous training in test analysis and statistical methods to 
ten students. Among the most interesting positions are those 
of a scholarly nature in the University Library embracing 
work on manuscripts, rare books, local history, and many 
collections of various kinds; and some 50 appointments as 
individual aides to Fellows of the several colleges, in connec- 
tion with research in progress. 

With such a multiplicity of jobs and variety of qualifications 
demanded, the process of selecting appointees is somewhat 
like assembling an intricate jig-saw puzzle of nearly 500 
pieces—with the added difficulty that some of these may 
equally well fit into several places, and others may fit none at 
all. Indeed, the final outcome is never ideal—some excellent 
openings with exacting specifications go begging for want of 
suitable candidates, while others may prove disappointing to 
their incumbents. Not all students can be placed in accord- 
ance with their primary interests or capacities, nor do all come 
up to expectations; although the number this year reported 
as definitely unsatisfactory is surprisingly small. 

More than 95 per cent of the undergraduates holding 
Bursary positions this year have been rated by their immediate 
employers as satisfactory, superior or excellent, while many 
have rather unusual accomplishments to their credit. Several 
have proved extremely skillful in laboratory work or in the 
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construction of experimental apparatus. Others have become 
so valuable to various curators that their graduation this year 
is deemed a major calamity! Some have become sufficiently 
adept at specialized work that they now plan graduate study 
in the same or a related field, and are being strongly recom- 
mended by their supervisors for fellowships to make that 
possible. 

One student prepared a rock thin-section which the chair- 
man of the Geology Department considers the equal of any 
he has ever seen. Another assigned to the Peabody Museum 
has in three years of employment there become trained not 
only in the construction of apparatus but also in the care and 
identification of skeletons in osteology. Still another, a pre- 
law student, has done valuable research on the sociological 
aspects of legal problems in the local community. A pre- 
medical senior is completing his third year of work as a bib- 
liographical and research assistant in the field of anatomy; 
while a fellow appointee in the same field is about to under- 
take the cataloguing and classification of several thousand 
surgical operations performed during the past ten years at 
the New Haven Hospital. The results of this assignment 
will be of great importance to the Medical School. The 
Bureau of Appointments employed one Bursary student as a 
typist. Already excelling in this skill, he also acquired on his 
own initiative a sound knowledge of shorthand, which greatly 
enhanced his usefulness and value to the department. An- 
other, as assistant to the Supervisor of Student Agencies, 
audits financial reports, interviews students seeking agency 
employment, arranges the assignment of “heelers,” and in 
general is dispatching an executive position with distinction. 

This year 454 Bursary positions, distributed among nine 
colleges and 45 other departments of the University, will en- 
able undergraduates to earn nearly $125,000 in all. It must 
be borne in mind that facilities for undergraduate financial 
assistance have not been increased outright to an equivalent 
extent, since many of the new positions supplant work for 
board or other jobs which, by their nature, cannot advanta- 
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geously be carried on by members of a college. The real ad- 
vantage gained by the latter under the new system, therefore, 
derives rather from the superior nature and value of the 
employment provided than from any corresponding increase 
in the sum of available facilities. At the same time, transfer 
of these men to their new activities has enabled other self- 
supporting students to fill the positions thus vacated. For 
example, many upper classmen previously employed as waiters 
in the dining hall are now on Bursary appointments, and an 
increased number of freshmen (none of whom are members 
of colleges) can now secure board jobs there. Upper class- 
men not in colleges, as well as students in the Law and Grad- 
uate Schools, have also succeeded to positions previously held 
by men now aided instead through Bursary appointments. In 
this way the program, by actually creating new opportunities 
for students, has proved an indirect benefit to those needing 
work, whether themselves members of colleges or not; and 
has proved particularly serviceable during the last few years 
of financial stress in stabilizing means of aid and enabling 
undergraduates to budget their resources with confidence. 
Experience gained in developing the “Bursary Plan” had 
much to do with shaping procedures at Yale for the utilization 
of National Youth Administration funds in behalf of graduate 
and professional students. The University did not request 
any allotment from this source for undergraduate aid, largely 
because most of the deserving and needy undergraduates were 
already employed on Bursary positions or other work to the 
extent practical for them to undertake. It is, however, at pres- 
ent enabling advanced students, working under a counterpart 
of the Bursary plan, to earn nearly $5,000 monthly from this 
source through publicly financed “working scholarships.”” The 
Graduate and Law Schools, with 82 and 55 N.Y.A. appointees 
respectively, are the largest participants in this program; but 
all the other professional schools are also benefiting thereby. 
Out of 238 such workers in all, 145 are engaged in research 
projects, related either to their own fields of investigation or 
to special interests of their faculty supervisors. Twenty-four 
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are doing bibliographical or other library activities and 27 
work of an editorial or statistical nature. All these assign- 
ments, totalling 196, and bringing in over $4,000 a month in 
earnings, may be regarded as of definite educational value to 
the individuals concerned. Twenty others are engaged on rec- 
reational or community-service projects, and 22 on clerical 
work. There are no “boondoggling” or “‘leaf-raking” jobs 
here. 

While the educational aspects of student work have pri- 
marily determined the nature of such employment, indirect 
values to the University itself, in furtherance of research and 
other significant activities, as well as to community welfare, 
have also developed as important corollaries of the Bursary 
and the N.Y.A. programs alike. Students have not supplanted 
other university employees in either case; but both have facili- 
tated numerous worth-while projects or services, which could 
not otherwise have been financed at this time. Bursary stu- 
dents have alone made possible one of the most appreciated 
services rendered by the University Library—night operation 
of the book stacks and availability of the stalls to graduate 
students and members of the faculty until 10 P.M. throughout 
the college term. Analogous utilization of N.Y.A. funds has 
made these serve university or community interests of note, 
as well as help the workers themselves. For example, a string 
quartette organized by the Music School now makes it possi- 
ble for student composers to hear their own works played. 
Through N.Y.A. funds, the student performers gain experi- 
ence, while the school as a whole benefits educationally by the 
institution of this “musical laboratory.” 

Considerable difference of opinion has been expressed as 
to the propriety of Federal aid to students, and of participa- 
tion by privately endowed institutions in such a program. 
While some members of the faculty and alumni body still look 
askance at this procedure, and a few have severely criticized 
the University for its part therein, operation of the plan here 
along the lines described has considerably offset such criticism. 
Not a few professors, while still opposing the N.Y.A. pro- 
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gram in principle, have cooperated fully in its local adminis- 
tration and have expressed themselves as grateful for the 
services it has made possible. One eminent authority who 
has devoted much attention to this question said: 


I don’t think the Government has any business paying col- 
lege students out of relief funds, even if this does somewhat 
reduce unemployment. But at the same time I know of no 
more useful way, for the boys and for the University, in which 
an equal amount of money could be used for student aid, than 
the way in which we are utilizing it here. And under present 
conditions, I don’t see where else we could find anything like 
that amount of aid for our advanced students. 


Both the Bursary and the N.Y.A. appointments are made 
on a contractual basis. Applicants file a statement of their 
financial needs and sign an agreement as to the duties they 
expect to perform, the hours and nature of work and the reg- 
ulations for supervision and recording of their performance. 
The employing colleges or departments submit periodic re- 
ports on Bursary appointees, and payments (in the form of 
credits at the Bursar’s office) are made monthly on the basis 
of time actually expended. Control over assignments, rates 
of pay and general operating rules is centralized in the Com- 
mittee on Bursary Appointments; but responsibility for seeing 
that the work is satisfactorily performed, and for rating the 
individuals’ competence, is distributed among their supervisors. 

Administration of the analogous N.Y.A. program here has 
been undertaken by the respective schools in which the pro- 
fessional and graduate students are enrolled, with a minimum 
of centralized control. This is because in a large university 
the needs and qualifications of applicants, and the relative 
merits of the different projects to which they might be as- 
signed, present problems too complex and special for a central 
administrative unit to weigh intelligently. Therefore, the 
Bureau of Appointments acts merely as a clearing house for 
the allocation of N.Y.A. funds among the several schools, for 
some standardization of the hours and rates of pay, for col- 
lection of the various reports prepared by the respective deans 
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in accordance with government requirements, and for certifica- 
tion of the monthly payrolls. Each school was entirely free 
to decide for itself whether to apply for N.Y.A. funds in be- 
half of its students, with the sole proviso that, if it did so, 
full responsibility for administration of its allotment would 
be accepted by the dean. 

This procedure has operated effectively and, after some 
initial trouble with forms and reports, smoothly. There has 
been remarkably little pressure from outside the University, 
in behalf of individual aid applicants; and no interference or 
suggestions whatever from Federal authorities, as to selection 
of either the beneficiaries or the projects. In fact, the local 
and state directors of the National Youth Administration 
have afforded the University every facility at their disposal. 
Nevertheless, the rigidity of certain Federal regulations to 
some extent handicaps effective administration of the program 
or imposes what would seem to be unreasonable burdens on 
those responsible for its immediate supervision. No doubt 
these fixed and elaborate requirements were considered neces- 
sary precautions against misuse of the funds; but if the Gov- 
ernment cannot trust educational institutions to cooperate 
sympathetically and wisely with the general aims of such a 
plan it is not likely to accomplish its objective any more readily 
through resort to cluttery details of procedure. To insist 
that an accurate record be kept of the time actually expended 
on the job by workers is desirable and proper; but what useful 
purpose can be served by requiring three copies of a monthly 
time report, showing how many hours each student has worked 
on each calendar day, is open to question. 

More serious criticism may be directed against the rather 
inflexible regulation of individual earnings. For all except 
members of the Graduate School these are limited to between 
$10 and $20, with an average not to exceed $15, monthly. It 
should be obvious that the purchasing power of a dollar, in 
terms of student expenses, varies greatly for different institu- 
tions and localities; and that such arbitrary limitation there- 
fore produces a superficial, rather than a real, equality of 
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stipend. Granted that some average dollar ratio to enroll- 
ment affords the most practical means of determining college 
quotas under this plan, it would seem advisable to let each 
institution, within much wider limits, decide how it can most 
effectively utilize its proportionate share of the available 
funds. 

Realization of this principle is implied in the additional pro- 
visions for “non-professional” graduate students, who may 
earn up to $40 a month from N.Y.A. employment. To some 
extent this distinction may be justified by special proficiency of 
such workers on difficult research projects; but advanced law 
and medical students are probably equally well qualified for 
analogous investigations within their own fields. At Yale 
these and other professional schools are also in every sense 
“graduate” schools; and none is really more “professional”’ 
in its aims and methods than is the Graduate School itself. 
There is little reason to suspect that this situation is not 
equally true of many other universities. Why, then, might 
they not extend to advanced students of law, forestry, business 
administration, medicine, engineering, or any other profes- 
sion whose instruction is pitched at the graduate level, stipends 
equivalent to those available for Ph.D. candidates? Two 
Yale students, for example, one enrolled in the Graduate 
School and the other in the School of Law, have been assigned 
to perform the same kind of work for the State Division of 
Child Welfare, in the analysis of case records. Of these, the 
Graduate School student earns $40 a month working at the 
rate of 80 cents an hour; whereas the law student receives 
only 65 cents an hour, and in order not to exceed a $20 
monthly maximum, is further limited as to the number of 
working hours. 

N.Y.A. regulations at present classify members of these 
professional schools, so far as the limitation on their monthly 
earnings is concerned, with undergraduates. As a result, the 
average hourly rates of pay for such students on N.Y.A. jobs 
at Yale are below those for undergraduates holding Bursary 
appointments; while those for members of the Graduate 
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School are higher. It would seem desirable to permit uni- 
versities, at their discretion, to arrange a relatively more 
favorable rate of remuneration, and correspondingly larger 
monthly stipends, for all advanced students in proportion to 
their qualifications for specialized or highly exacting perform- 
ance, rather than to discriminate arbitrarily on a nation-wide 
basis between candidates for different higher degrees. 

It is equally reasonable to give institutions the choice of 
helping many individuals to a small degree (as measured in 
dollars) or fewer to an increased extent. The current range 
of remuneration possible for N.Y.A. appointees (other than 
‘non-professional’ graduate students) originated in a large 
and important state university. The average stipend thus 
established was probably appropriate to the financial needs of 
students there; but for many reasons it does not equally meet 
corresponding conditions at other colleges. Fifteen or twenty 
dollars additional income a month may at some universities 
determine whether or not a number of students can continue 
their education, but at others such a small sum is of critical 
importance to only a few. Assuming that they will strive to 
make honest and intelligent use of the student-aid funds avail- 
able from this source, can the universities not do this most 
effectively by adapting more flexible regulations appropriately 
to their respective situations as they deem best? 

These criticisms are offered in no hostile spirit, but rather 
in the hope, if further public grants in aid of needy students 
are made in the future to carry on the aims of N.Y.A., that 
these may be administered under conditions which will en- 
hance, and not restrict, their usefulness. Neither the National 
Youth Administration itself nor the institutions at present 
participating in its program are in any sense committed, col- 
lectively or individually, to its continuance. Opinions as to 
the value of this experiment and the desirability of prolonging 
it will doubtless differ. Should no more N.Y.A. allotments 
be available after June of this year, many students now par- 
tially dependent upon them would probably have to drop out 
of college, with consequent reduction in the enrollments of 
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some institutions—particularly where such grants have been 
utilized to encourage new students to enter, rather than to 
furnish needed additional aid to those already on the ground. 

This raises again the old question of whether colleges should 
distribute their various means of financial assistance among 
as many students as possible, allowing each just barely enough 
to hang on by; or should assist a smaller number to a more 
adequate degree. I suspect that the former policy, pretty 
generally followed in earlier years, is largely responsible for 
the feeling that “working one’s way” defeats the purpose of 
education. When used as a substitute, rather than a supple- 
ment, to other means of assistance, self-support may well 
become so excessively burdensome and the problem of achiev- 
ing even a bare, unsatisfying subsistence may so fully occupy 
the needy student’s attention that he gains precious little for 
all his effort and self-denial. Considering how acute difficul- 
ties of this sort have become in recent years on some campuses, 
the wisdom of complicating the situation still further by 
launching even more aid applicants upon the sea of higher 
education, without resources of their own, is open to question. 
Conditions in this respect are, of course, not everywhere alike, 
and for that reason each institution should decide whether 
such outside funds can be utilized to maximum social and 
educational advantage as supplementary aid to the needy por- 
tion of its normal enrollment, or as a means of increasing the 
latter. In fact, may not the ultimate significance of such a 
program, if it is continued, depend more upon the quality, 
rather than upon the number, of students aided, and the con- 
sequent worth of their contribution to projects of institutional, 
social, and intellectual merit? If the educational values to 
be derived from this type of student aid are recognized and 
stressed, then substantially the same criteria as colleges have 
established in the selection of scholarship recipients—indica- 
tions of superior academic and general promise—may well 
be increasingly accentuated in any future appropriations of 
state or federal funds for the direct financial relief of students. 

In his very cogent arguments mentioned earlier, regarding 
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the educational distractions induced by self-support activity, 
President Conant has emphasized the particular disadvantage, 
or waste, which this may entail for the scholar of distinctly 
superior capacity, especially in upper-class honors work and 
in graduate or professional study. Certainly the heavy re- 
quirements of a professional program make any substantial 
amount of such outside work not related to the curriculum 
especially difficult, if not even dangerous, to undertake. For 
that reason particular attention, as already explained, has 
been directed at Yale to coordination of N.Y.A. work for 
advanced students with their own educational programs. In 
the Bursary System too, educational aspects of the various 
positions have received especial consideration in the assign- 
ment of outstanding undergraduates, wherever their interests 
and special qualifications have made that possible. Graduate 
and Professional students by reason of their special training, 
greater maturity and seriousness of purpose can be utilized in 
this way, as faculty aides and research assistants, with partic- 
ular effectiveness. While this paper discusses the nature of 
Bursary work more fully than it does that of N.Y.A. assign- 
ments, as these have been formulated at Yale, this is only be- 
cause the former program has been operating there for a 
longer period and is on a more settled and permanent basis. 
The philosophy underlying both attempts to make self-support 
efforts serve a broader purpose than that of mere subsistence, 
is essentially the same. ‘The plans differ in details of proce- 
dure, but both show conclusively that the problem of financial 
aid need not be set off by itself in a separate compartment, 
impermeable to educational considerations. The greater an 
individual’s intellectual qualifications are, the more readily can 
this aim be realized; so that, as indicated earlier, over ninety 
per cent of the advanced students assisted through N.Y.A. 
funds are engaged on projects related to their professional 
training. 

At Yale, therefore, correlation of the earning and learning 
features of such work has received attention in direct propor- 
tion to students’ demonstrated scholastic ability. It is our 
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hope thus to associate the real purpose for which they are 
presumably struggling to obtain an education, with the prac- 
tical difficulties which so many of our best scholars face, of 
paying for it. We believe that the principles discussed in this 
paper offer a sound means of reducing expenses without undue 
detriment—often indeed with definite gain—to the individuals’ 
educational and total development. 

We do not by any means feel that these objectives have 
been wholly attained, or that the plans for realizing them are 
all that we might desire. We can scarcely hope, in view of 
the complex problems involved, that they ever will be. But 
we do feel that students working under such a program are 
benefiting by it, in some instances at least, more fully than 
they might, even if relieved from all necessity for self-support. 
Work under exacting supervision, required to meet reasonable 
standards of responsibility, punctuality and performance, in 
itself offers a pretty good training for life. When correlated 
with intellectual interests, it can enrich the educational proc- 
ess. With all its admitted imperfections, we feel that this 
approach to the troublesome problem of student aid holds 
promise of distinct improvement over previous self-support 
procedures throughout the long period of their history at 
Yale. Ideally, at least, it offers rather unique possibilities for 
enabling the superior student to earn part of his college ex- 
penses through work of genuine value and inherent interest 
for him. 

ALBERT BEECHER CRAWFORD, 
Director, Department of Personnel 
Study, Yale University. 











Non-Intellectual Education 


HE training of the emotions has been unduly ignored 
in our schools because of the stress laid upon the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the development of skill in the 

acquisition of knowledge. Education should concern itself 
much more directly than it does with the strength and direc- 
tion of the desires developed and blocked in children and 
youth. The life of American youth has been impoverished 
beyond the point rendered necessary by the limitations in our 
resources because school people have continued to think in 
traditional terms of subject-matter content rather than in 
terms of providing youth with vivid and enriching experience. 
These are the direct answers which I, personally, am ready 
to make to the questions posed by the Problems and Plans 
‘Committee of the American Council on Education when it 
launched our sub-committee two years ago. How far the 
other members of our committee agree with me will be ap- 
parent in a few weeks when they have completed the evalua- 
tion of the data to appear in the report of our exploratory 
study. Meantime some of the facts that we have unearthed 
are presented in this preliminary article to show the sort of 
material that is influencing our thinking. 

A word or two about our premises and methodology may 
be in order before presenting some of the significant findings. 
First of all, we decided not to launch experiments during the 
early part of our exploratory work. We did not wish to be 
forced to adopt a particular point of view based upon any 
given body of assumptions. Second, we decided that it was 
essential to begin our study by informing ourselves and making 
available to others the major facts now known about the feel- 
ing and emotional side of life. This drove us to an examina- 
tion of the literature of many different sciences, including 
neurology and endocrinology, all branches of psychology, 
psychiatry and medicine, aesthetics, anthropology, sociology, 
criminology, and education. It was a tremendous task and 
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necessitated requesting additional grants from the Josiah 
Macy Junior Foundation, which has supported our study. We 
are still very humble about our knowledge after two years of 
delving into these fields but on the other hand, we have found 
much more actual knowledge about non-intellectual life than 
we had anticipated. The third step in our plans calls for 
an outline of the more important unsolved problems in the 
relationship between non-intellectual factors and the aims, 
methods, material and personnel involved in the educative 
process. The final phase of our work will be to suggest spe- 
cific research and experimentation, which may yield needed 
information about these problems; and to endeavor to secure 
adequate support for qualified institutions willing to cooperate 
in undertaking a portion of the coordinated research and ex- 
perimentation outlined. 

The literature has supplied reasonably good answers to a 
number of our questions, sufficiently good, at any rate, to indi- 
cate the direction in which fruitful research is to be under- 
taken. For example, one of the most important questions that 
we faced concerned the trainability of emotions. Many of the 
psychology textbooks imply that emotions are relatively fixed 
pattern reactions which cannot be modified greatly by training 
but which can be repressed; that is, prevented from finding 
free expression. Much of the psychiatric literature deals with 
the effects of this repression under modern social conditions. 
It shows that repressed emotions find devious and unhealthy 
ways of expressing themselves which warp the personality and 
are the cause of much unhappiness, crime, and physical and 
mental illness. These views pose a most difficult problem for 
education. Society will not permit the schools to train chil- 
dren for a free expression of their anger, their fears, their 
sexual desires, their longing for affection and security. Yet 
psychiatry shows that these emotions, when pent up, are the 
basis for many of our serious social problems such as juvenile 
delinquency, divorce, ‘‘nervous breakdowns” and insanity. 

Happily, other literature reports experimental findings which 
give us at least hints about the way out. In the first place, we 
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discover that emotions are not in-born and eternally fixed pat- 
terns of behavior which cannot be trained. Mandel Sherman 
has shown that specific patterns of emotional behavior cannot 
be identified in infants even by trained psychologists. Pratt, 
Nelson, and Sun showed that a given stimulus is not followed 
invariably by a certain emotional response on the part of in- 
fants. Bridges in Canada and Goodenough in the United 
States have studied the development and evolution of the pat- 
terns of emotional behavior in pre-school children and report 
behavior which varies widely from child to child in similar 
situations and in the same child from time to time. Bridges 
claims that specific patterns of emotional behavior gradually 
take form as a result of experience. She believes that original 
nature provides only for an undifferentiated excitement in 
infants and that only as a child appreciates the meaning of 
situations does he come to show anger, fear, jealousy, and love. 
Lewin and his students have made various studies of success 
and failure, of frustration and of level of aspiration in chil- 
dren. They have shown that affective behavior reveals few 
if any invariable patterns even for a single child. Instead, 
they claim, emotional behavior is a function of the momen- 
tary inter-relationship between the needs and desires of the 
child and the psychological situation in which he finds himself. 
All of this material certainly shows, contrary to much current 
opinion, that emotional behavior is highly trainable and that 
the persons who control the early environment of children 
exercise a tremendous influence on later personality manifes- 
tations. 

We can get still further insight into affective life if we 
examine more closely two of the terms used in the preceding 
paragraph. There emotions were said to be a function of the 
momentary inter-relationship between the needs and desires of 
the child and the psychological situation in which he finds him- 
self. But what are the needs of a child? Why does he desire 
the things he does? The psychological literature throws little 
light on the needs of children. Psychologists have repudiated 
vague general instincts and turned to the laboratory study of 
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behavior under controlled conditions; therefore they are now 
too infrequently concerned with the child in his own function- 
ing world. We have to turn to the psychiatrist and mental 
hygienist for insight into this. In his turn the psychiatrist is 
concerned mostly with children in trouble rather than with the 
normal growing child. (The study of child development is 
really in its infancy, for not more than half a dozen good cen- 
ters devoted to this aim exist in our country.) Nevertheless, 
the psychiatric literature can throw light on the needs of chil- 
dren because many of the problems with which it deals grow 
out of the failure of life to meet these basic needs. 

A study of the psychiatric literature reveals that most of us 
are almost continuously faced with personality problems. 
These problems are functional ones which began in early child- 
hood and have persisted throughout our development and ma- 
turity. They are concerned with the effectiveness of our 
behavior in different situations, with our security in earning a 
livelihood, with holding the love of those dear to us, with the 
maintenance of social status, with finding vivid, satisfying ex- 
periences, and so on. On the basis of these findings we have 
had the temerity to undertake a listing of the needs of develop- 
ing children and youth. The list follows: On the physical 
side, the personality needs to follow a rhythm of general 
activity and rest; it also needs sexual activity in the broad 
meaning of this term. On the social side, the personality 
needs to secure and give affection, needs to accomplish a suc- 
cession of social belongings, and needs to achieve a sense of a 
certain amount of likeness to other people. In the matter of 
functional effectiveness, each personality needs the awareness 
of a favorable balance between success and failure and the 
feeling of harmony with the authorities that control physical 
and social life. To insure integration, each personality needs 
a continuous and expanding contact with all aspects of reality, 
needs to be progressively freer to direct his own behavior and 
to assume social responsibilities and, finally, needs to develop 
a sense of selfhood based upon the maturing of value concepts. 
These value concepts determine what the individual wants to 
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get out of life. They are the basis for his strivings and pur- 
posings, his loyalties and his antagonisms. Admittedly this 
listing is tentative and suggestive rather than proven and 
authentic, but we hope that it will stimulate research aimed at 
its refinement. Work of this sort is already being done in the 
clinics and observation centers directed by Dr. Harold Jones 
at the University of California and could well be extended to 
other centers strategically located throughout the country. 
The second term for which we seek a meaning is desire. 
Naturally we believe that most desires are rooted in the needs 
just outlined, but we recognize that there are almost innumer- 
able pathways by which many needs can be satisfied. How 
does it come about, then, that individuals cling so tenaciously 
to certain avenues to the realization of their needs? Why are 
their desires so specific, so often symbolized in certain things 
or conditions? The psychological literature seems to afford 
us an answer to these questions in terms of the manner in 
which attitudes and value concepts develop. Gordon W. All- 
port has written an excellent summary of the experimental 
material relating to attitudes in the new Handbook of Social 
Psychology. He defines an attitude as ‘‘a mental and neural 
state of readiness, organized through experience, exerting a 
directive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s response 
to all objects and situations with which it is related.” These 
directive and dynamic tendencies to behavior may be general 
or specific, short-lived or relatively enduring, depending upon 
the sequences of experience which bear upon them. Attitudes 
represent the predispositions of children toward certain social 
roles; they reveal both what one wishes to get out of life and 
how one expects to get it. In short, the dimensions of affective 
behavior are determined as much by attitudes as they are by 
the immediate stimulating situation. Carlyle is said to have 
remarked that ‘“‘the best way to increase the quotient of one’s 
happiness is to decrease the denominator of one’s desires.” 
This is entirely a matter of attitudes, of the expectancy, hopes 
and wishes that experience places within us. In a most genuine 
sense, then, the dimensions of a person’s desires and, hence, 
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of his successes or failures, are set by his attitudes and value 
concepts. 

The rdéle of education in supplying experiences on the basis 
of which a valid sense of values can be built up is most impor- 
tant. Equally important should be the influence of the school 
in helping the individual to digest and organize out-of-school 
experiences into wholesome desires and attitudes. Neither of 
these services can be rendered to growing personalities while 
the school remains essentially bookish, abstract, and routine. 
Only as live interests and significant social experiences and 
problems are discussed in school, only as the school provides 
definitely for a progressive assumption of responsibilities and 
for the carrying on of socially useful projects can education 
perform the function of truly guiding the development of de- 
sires, attitudes, and value understanding adapted to current 
social conditions. Perhaps this can be made clearer by a 
discussion of the circumstances which now operate to frustrate 
the personality needs of young people and to warp their atti- 
tudes and value concepts. 


A study of the literature of mental hygiene and of social 
psychology reveals certain types of situations as characteris- 
tically likely to produce emotional upsets because they thwart 
some of the personality needs mentioned above. The rejected 
child—that is, the child who is unwanted or unloved by his 
parents—is in a most difficult situation. The child who is 


” 


very tall or very short, very fat or very “skinny,” who has 
marked stigmata such as crossed-eyes, birthmarks, many skin 
blemishes or markedly irregular features, may be tortured 
every day in the presence of his more fortunate mates from 
whom he feels irrevocably different. Children who lack mental 
gifts are embarrassed continually by failure to do what they 
see their classmates accomplishing. Children who are lame, 
or deaf, have bad eyes, or are sickly cannot compete on equal 
terms in many of the extra-curricular and other activities of 
the school. Then there are many young people who aspire to 
accomplishments and experiences which they are not fitted by 
hereditary gift or home background to attain. A re-evaluation 
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of their desires is often most difficult for them to accomplish 
without sympathetic guidance. Again, children vary markedly 
in their rate of maturing, so that very small and bright chil- 
dren, who are quite advanced intellectually, may find them- 
selves surrounded in school by much older, physically and 
socially more mature companions with whom they do not fit 
in well. Family rivalries are another frequent source of emo- 
tional tension as the struggle for leadership, love, and atten- 
tion goes on between the various family members. Still other 
children suffer from over-protection, coddling, and spoiling, as 
parents prevent them from having a true experience of reality 
or try to compensate for the deprivations of their own child- 
hood by heaping attention and care on their children. The 
emotion betrayed by adults in connection with minor sex epi- 
sodes frequently endows this area with special interest and 
curiosity in the minds of children and gives rise to an unhealthy 
and continuing preoccupation with sex. In the same way, chil- 
dren often catch from older persons the habit of worrying, 
of being afraid of certain things, of being fussy, suspicious 
or antagonistic, of being jealous or envious or superstitious. 
These are called cases of psychic contagion. Finally, it should 
be noted that focal infections and various childhood diseases 
can upset the normal body functions to the point where emo- 
tional life will be distorted and unbalanced. Probably many 
other situations could be described in which certain personality 
needs are frustrated and developing children become emotion- 
ally upset but surely the foregoing illustrate sufficiently the 
variety and significance of these needs in life. 

It is necessary to recognize one additional group of facts 
bearing upon the warped attitudes which grow out of frus- 
trated personality needs; I refer to the social causations of 
many pathological conditions. ‘These socially-caused condi- 
tions are quite beyond the control of any teacher, psychiatrist 
or parent. They grow out of prejudices, traditions, institu- 
tions, and social changes, but they remain a part of the psycho- 
logical situations in which many school children find them- 
selves. For this reason they cannot be ignored by persons 
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interested in the factors which influence the emotional matur- 
ing of our youth. Science is working a tremendous revolution 
in our lives; it is changing quite completely our methods and 
affectiveness in industrial and agricultural production, in trans- 
portation and communication and in home life. One of the 
results of this revolution is a rapid increase in the tempo of 
life, in the amount and kinds of stimulation to which all of 
us are subjected. While this may greatly enrich the lives of 
some, it doubtless taxes to the limit the adjustive capacities of 
others of unstable temperament or underprivileged opportu- 
nity. Modern industry, coupled with modern advertising, has 
greatly increased our conscious wants, and these can be met 
only by increased earnings because we must always buy to meet 
these wants. The trend to urbanization and the necessity for 
frequent family moves to find employment work toward a feel- 
ing of uprootedness and against the establishment of family 
traditions and family position in the community. In some 
ways this frees the individual from the shackles of convention 
and custom, but it also removes valuable props and steadying 
influences from the lives of emotionally unstable and dependent 
personalities. The success of the big-brother movement in 
adjusting many juvenile delinquents attest to the need of youth 
for community standing and personal friendships with older 
people outside the family. The insecurity of many families 
due to unemployment, seasonality of occupation, the develop- 
ment of machinery to replace labor, the growing intensity of 
the depression phase of the business cycle, the undependability 
of investments and the high cost of medical care provides 
countless opportunity for psychic contagion engendering 
anxiety and warped value attitudes in youth. As the popula- 
tion increases and industrial methods and machinery improve, 
competition is growing keener, with the inevitable result that 
a majority of the population must be frustrated in many of its 
wants while the minority wins. This spirit of competition, 
then, inevitably urges the underprivileged to seek questionable 
methods of attaining his ends or unwholesome compensations 
for unsatisfied desires. Perhaps the most effective influences 
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upon the attitudes of youth, and hence upon their characters, 
are the methods used by successful business men, politicians, 
and employers. If capital deals ruthlessly with labor, if busi- 
ness and politics are shot through with graft and corruption, 
then the school can do little to establish a different ethics in 
the minds of youth. The latter inevitably will believe life, 
success as they see it, rather than the precepts presented in 
their day or Sunday schools. Loyalty from young employees 
can scarcely be expected by corporations who exploit the 
parents of these youth or who ignore the welfare of the fami- 
lies of their employees. Slums and marginal areas in cities 
have likewise been shown to be foci of psychic infection leading 
directly to delinquency and crime. The school in a delinquent 
area is quite helpless to offset the myriad influences that warp 
the value concepts of youth. Indeed these sources of emo- 
tional and moral contagion are so powerful that nearness to 
the heart of such an area has been shown to be more important 
in leading to delinquency than the intellectual or the tempera- 
mental limitations of the young people involved. Finally, the 
United States has ethnic problems of great seriousness. Over 
one person out of ten is a Negro, denied for his whole life cer- 
tain privileges and opportunities guaranteed to all white 
people. Only one shade less severe are the discriminations 
suffered by the members of other racial, religious and cultural 
groups in various localities. What does our society expect 
of an “emotionally mature” Negro? What value concepts 
mark an “‘adjusted” Jew, Italian, Slav, Indian or Japanese in 
some of the communities where they are plentiful? Can we 
propose the same criteria for judging their emotional poise, 
their attitudes and value concepts as we propose for the Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant whose forebears wrote that all men have 
“certain inalienable rights?” 

Anyone who looks realistically at the causation of emotion 
in school children will see that all of the social conditions 
mentioned above are parts of the psychological situations 
which give rise to unhappiness and thwarting. There are many 
limitations upon the power of the school to change these con- 
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ditions so as to facilitate the adjustment of children. Evi- 
dently, then, there is an obligation on the school to encourage 
fortitude among those whose lot cannot be immediately im- 
proved. Naturally the school dare not make itself the agent 
of further social injustice by ignoring the development of 
wholesome social purposes designed to improve our society, 
but it may be of great service to many underprivileged children 
if it can foster the growth of appreciations of aesthetic experi- 
ences that are generally available, if it can develop expressive 
capacities so that emotional tensions can be relieved through 
instrumental or vocal music, dancing, the graphic arts, dra- 
matics or raising flowers. Dr. Langfeld has justly pointed out 
that aesthetic expression and appreciation is not a full remedy 
for emotional conflicts and thwartings. Their aid is temporary 
and not always certain, but the school certainly owes it to 
underprivileged children of all groups to enrich their lives in 
any manner possible, while at the same time it deals honestly 
with contemporary social problems in a manner that may ulti- 
mately lead to their solution. 

Of course it must not be inferred from the preceding para- 
graph that aesthetics are to be used by the schools chiefly to 
compensate unfortunate children for their difficulties. The 
refining of the sensitivities of our whole population, the enrich- 
ing of their appreciation of the genuinely beautiful, the matur- 
ing of their personal and social value concepts through the aes- 
thetic interpretation of cultural changes, and the development 
of the power of individuals to share their aesthetic experiences 
with others through artistic activities remain a tremendous and 
relatively undeveloped responsibility of the public schools. 
Science is just beginning to invade this field with research into 
individual differences in artistic abilities, into the developmental 
levels and sequences in which these talents appear and into the 
experience background that nourishes creative imagination. 
Meantime the schools have the obligation to pioneer with 
experimental programs in aesthetics. Far from looking at 
such programs as frills, we are warned by the high incidence 
of nervous breakdowns, functional physical illness, juvenile de- 
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linquency, divorce, and unhappiness to consider the training of 
emotional expression as among the major objectives of edu- 
cation. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the committee has been 
astonished at the amount of existing knowledge about the non- 
intellectual side of personality. In the face of this knowledge 
it will be very discouraging if a great deal of needed educa- 
tional experimentation cannot be stimulated in the near future. 
We know that the patterns of emotional behavior are highly 
trainable. We have discovered that unpleasant emotions grow 
out of the frustration of some of the basic personality needs. 
We believe that desires and attitudes are developed as a result 
of the experiences which attended attempts by the individual to 
satisfy these needs. We find many situations which thwart 
the desires of children and are therefore the occasion for 
mental conflict, gnawing anxiety or strong anger or fear. Some 
of these situations are remediable by education, others origi- 
nate in social processes and traditions which must inevitably 
warp the attitudes and personalities of school children. The 
least that schools can do is to recognize these situations and 
adapt their programs to whatever needs the unfortunate chil- 
dren may show. Beyond this the school has a great obligation 
to enrich the non-intellectual life of the whole population by 
enriching the aesthetic experience and appreciation of every- 
one. There is enough opportunity and challenge in the task 
of bringing children to emotional as well as intellectual matur- 
ity to occupy the best efforts of our educators for many years! 

DANIEL A. PREscortT, 
Rutgers University; Chairman, 
Committee on Emotions and the Educative Process. 











The Control of Higher Education 
in America 


HE control of American colleges and universities has 

typically been placed in the hands of boards of trustees. 

Institutional charters granted by the states vary widely 
with respect to powers granted to such controlling bodies; but 
in general these bodies have complete legal responsibility for 
the welfare of the institutions which they represent. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, such boards of control are invested with ex- 
tensive powers in determining the character of the educational 
offerings and the management of higher institutions. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the charter of Knox College is an 
example of the complete control which a board of trustees 
may have over all matters pertaining to an institution. 


The Trustees shall have power from time to time to pre- 
scribe and regulate the course of study to be pursued in said 
College and in the preparatory departments attached thereto, 
to fix the rate of tuition, room rent and other College expenses, 
to appoint instructors, professors, and such other officers and 
agents as may be needed in managing the concerns of the insti- 
tution, to define their powers, duties, and employments, to fix 
their compensation, to displace and remove either of the in- 
structors, officers or agents, as they may deem the interests of 
the College require; to fill all vacancies among the instructors, 
oficers and agents, to erect necessary buildings, to purchase 
books, chemical and philosophical apparatus, and other suitable 
means of instruction, to establish and regulate the proposed 
system of manual labor, in the way which they shall deem best 
adapted to promote the object of said corporation, to make 
rules for the general management of the affairs of the College, 
and for the regulation of the conduct of the students, and to 
establish when they shall deem it expedient, and the means can 
be procured, professorships of law and medicine.* 


Charters of higher institutions also generally determine the 


*Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, Charters and Basic Laws of 
Selected American Universities and Colleges, p. 285. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation, 1934. 
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size of boards of trustees. Studies of the size of controlling 
boards unanimously agree that the number of persons in such 
bodies is a small percentage of the constituency represented. 
The average size of boards in 1930 in twenty institutions 
studied by the writer was 24. The size of boards in 51 colleges 
and universities studied by Chambers and Elliott was 21.? 
Ashbrook found the medium size of boards of control of 
Protestant and private non-denominational institutions to be 
24 and 23, respectively.® 

Charters of higher institutions also customarily determine 
the manner of choosing members of the board of trustees. 
The most common methods for selecting board members are 
cooptation, election by alumni, election by church bodies, ap- 
pointment by the governor with the consent or approval of 
the senate, appointment by governor, election by the people of 
the state. Boards of private institutions are customarily 
selected by the three former methods, and boards of public 
institutions by the three latter. By far the greater proportion 
of private institutions are governed by boards selected by co- 
optation. Twenty-nine, or 88 per cent, of the 33 private in- 
stitutions studied by Chambers and Elliott had boards com- 
posed predominantly of members selected by cooptation. 

The foregoing facts make it clear that private institutions of 
higher education in America are governed by small, self-per- 
petuating bodies with wide and socially important powers. 
Public institutions are customarily controlled by smaller 
boards than are private colleges and universities, but, not 
being self-perpetuating, they are likely to be more responsive 
to the wishes of their constituencies. 

A recognition of the fact that higher education is controlled 
by small groups led the writer to undertake a study of in- 
dividuals who have since 1860 constituted these boards of con- 
trol. Specifically, the attempt has been made to determine 
changing trends in the social composition of such bodies. 


* Op. cit., p. 11. 
* Journal of Higher Education, III (January, 1932). 
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One indication of social status is the profession or vocation 
which the individual follows. While this is not an infallible 
criterion, it does provide a general indication of the position 
an individual holds in society. Therefore, a comparison of 
the percentage of the various vocations represented in boards 
of trustees ought to reveal approximately their social repre- 
sentativeness. 

Because of the large amount of work involved in locating 
historical materials bearing on the vocations of trustees who 
held office as early as 1860, the number of institutions had 
to be limited to twenty. In order to insure some measure of 
representativeness, institutions of various sizes and of different 
geographical location were selected. The following four 
groups of institutions were chosen: Five, enrolling approxi- 
mately 1,000 students or fewer in 1930, located in eastern 
United States; five, enrolling approximately 1,000 students or 
fewer in 1930, located in western United States; five, enrolling 
2,000 students or more in 1930, in eastern United States; and 
five state universities located in the middle west.* Lists of 
trustees were secured from the annual catalogues of these 
twenty institutions at ten-year intervals. It was assumed that 
no significant changes in personnel would have occurred within 
periods of this length. Many sources were canvassed in the 
search for information concerning the vocations of board 
members. Several institutions have published short biograph- 
ical accounts of all trustees. Similar descriptive material 
was found in many alumni catalogues for those trustees who 
were graduates of the institutions with which they were asso- 
ciated. Since 1900 many trustees of these institutions were 
prominent enough to be listed in Who’s Who in America. 


‘Small Eastern: Williams, Lafayette, Amherst, Wesleyan, and Hamilton. 
Small Western: Lawrence, Carleton, Beloit, Wabash, and Knox. Large 
Eastern: Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Princeton, Dartmouth. State Universities: 


Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan. Because of the inacessibility 


of source material it was necessary to include three institutions founded later 
than 1860. They are Carleton, 1866; Nebraska, 1371; Cornell, 1868. 
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Institutional, state, county, and municipal histories provided 
rich sources. City directories were also used. And in some 
instances the librarian, or secretary of the board, supplied 
valuable information. Board members whose vocations are 
unknown are so designated. They constitute a class so small 
as hardly to affect the results of the investigation. The total 
number of persons included in the study was about 2,500. 

Limitation of space makes impossible the listing of vocations 
included in the various categories found in Tables I and II. 
However, great caution was exercised to see that the indi- 
vidual was properly classified according to the evidence at 
hand. 

In Table I are presented the number and percentage of 
trustees in 15 private institutions who followed various voca- 
tions in selected years from 1860 to 1930. This table reveals 
several striking facts concerning the changing social composi- 
tion of boards of trustees in these institutions. First, approxi- 
mately two-fifths of these board members were clergymen in 
1860. This percentage decreased steadily to 7.2 in 1930. The 
large proportion of clergymen in the early years is understand- 
able when one realizes the purpose for which early institu- 
tions of higher learning were established. Tewksbury, who 
investigated the social forces behind the development of higher 
education in America before the Civil War, states: 


The movement for the founding of colleges in America 
before the Civil War was identified with the rise and growth 
of religious denominations in this country, and thus it came 
to partake of the dominant religious character of the forma- 
tive period of our history and reflect the motives and interests 
of a religious era. It is a well known fact that our colonial 
colleges were largely religious in origin and character, but it 
is not so well understood that, with the exception of a few 
state universities, practically all the colleges founded between 
the Revolution and the Civil War were organized, supported, 
and in most cases controlled by religious interests. Thus it 
may be truly said that the “denominational college” was the 
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prevailing American college of the middle period of our his- 
tory, as it was of the colonial period.° 


It is natural, therefore, that boards of trustees in the dec- 
ades before 1860 should have been composed preponderantly 
of clergymen. Moreover, since these early colleges had as 
their chief purpose the propagation of the doctrines of the 
groups which established them, it was reasonable to grant 
boards of control extensive powers in the determination of the 
character of the offerings and staffs of their institutions. But 
social forces have changed and, with them, the demands upon 
colleges and universities. Higher education does not now pro- 
vide only a professional and religious training for a small 
group of people. It provides a multitude of curricula which 
are designed to supply the needs of society at large. The influ- 
ence of these new social forces is reflected in the membership 
of boards of trustees. Veblen describes the changes that have 
occurred in the following words: 


For a generation past, while the American universities have 
been coming into line as seminaries of the higher learning, 
there has gone on a wide-reaching substitution of laymen in the 
place of clergymen on the governing boards. . . . This secu- 
larization is entirely consonant with the prevailing drift of sen- 
timent in the community at large, as is shown by the uniform 
and uncritical approval with which it is regarded. The sub- 
stitution is a substitution of business men and politicians; which 
amounts to saying that it is a substitution of business men. So 
that the discretionary control in matters of university policy 
now rests finally in the hands of business men.°® 


The figures in Table I support Veblen’s empirical generali- 
zation that there is an increasing percentage of business men 
and bankers holding membership in boards of trustees of pri- 
vate institutions. In 1860 the percentage of bankers in boards 
of these 15 institutions was only 4.6, while in 1930 it was about 
20. The proportion of business men has increased from 


* Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
before the Civil War, pp. 55-56. New York: Teachers College, 1932. 


*Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America, pp. 63-64. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1918. 
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TABLE I 


Vocations of Members of Boards of Trustees in Fifteen Private Institutions of Higher 
Education in Selected Years from 1860 to 1930 


1860- | 1870- | 1880- | 1890- | 1900- | 1910- | 1920-— | 1930- 
1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 


Number of cases....| 281 323 354 355 374 388 394 429 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
Clergymen ; 34.4 | 33.3 | 28.5 | 23.0 | 16.5 
Business men ; 25.4 | 25.4 | 24.8 | 25.7 | 25.0 
NN saris -ickaans ; 8 11.5 | 12.8 
BNE hots ws : : ‘ 
Educators 
Physicians......... 
Engineers 
ic. ig ts are 
Housewives 
Unknown 





Business men and 
Bankers 27.4 | 33.8 | 34.2 | 36.3 | 38.5 | 42.8 | 43.2 | 52.2 


Business men, Bank- 
ers and Lawyers...| 48.0 53.6 | 56.0 | 60.0 | 64.2 | 68.3 | 70.1 | 73.6 


slightly more than one-fifth in 1860 to slightly less than one- 
third in 1930. The percentage of lawyers has fluctuated dur- 
ing the seventy years between 19.8 and 26.9, with no discern- 
ible trend. The percentage of educators has increased from 
5.0 in 1860 to 10.0 in 1930, while the proportion of all other 
vocations combined has been relatively small. Physicians, 
however, have been somewhat better represented recently than 
the others. 

In Table I figures are also presented which combine percent- 
ages of bankers and business men, and also the percentages of 
bankers, business men, and lawyers. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the proportion of bankers and business men has 
increased from approximately one-fourth in 1860 to about one- 
half in 1930. When the figures for lawyers are included it is 
evident that in 1860 approximately one-half of board members 
belonged in this category and in 1930 the percentage had risen 
to 73.6. 
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TABLE Il 


Vocations of Members of Boards of Trustees in Five State Institutions of Higher 
Education in Selected Years from 1860 to 1930 


1860- | 1870- | 1880— | 1890- | 1900- | 1910- | 1920- | 1930- 
BIOS LR 1861 | 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 


Number of cases....| 46 62 46 48 48 45 44 46 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 











Business men.......| 23.9 | 22.6 | 28.3 | 20.8 | 27.1 | 35.6 | 34.1 | 23.9 
RMOOND 56.6 dees 39.1 | 33.9 | 28.3 | 39.6 | 37.5 | 24.4 | 27.3 | 30.4 
OS ee a 5.2.1 13.6 1 92.5 | 32.5 1 ga.a | 18.2 | 18.6 
Perens cw i ee EG 6.5 4.3 Ce fat aa 4.6 8.7 
Educators.......... 8.7 | 16.1 | 13.0 | 14.6 | 12.5 6.7 6.8 4.4 
CR cds cckc.cok ee 6.5 8.7 oe he 8.9] 9.1] 10.9 
Clergymen.........| 4.4] 11.3 | 4.3 GP vcs oe hs Bel 
oa oa CN Bae! Bee tl Mnat er ae 6.5 
Beene s,s] Bea 2.1 ? | Ata 
Business men and 
Bankers..........| 28.3 | 25.8 | 41.3 | 33.3 | 39.6 | 57.8 | 52.3 | 36.9 
Business men, Bank- 
Ss 








ers and Lawyers...| 67.4 | 59.7 | 69.6 | 72.9 | 77.1 | 82.2 | 79.6 





The figures in Table II, referring to State institutions, pre- 
sent several striking contrasts to those in Table I. Only a 
small percentage of clergymen have ever served as board mem- 
bers in state universities, even in the early period. This differ- 
ence between private and public institutions is to be explained 
by their origins and purposes. On the other hand, farmers, 
physicians, and lawyers, especially the latter, in the early years 
have been more largely represented in state boards than in 
those of private colleges and universities. 

The fact that business men and bankers combined compose 
a smaller percentage of the membership of boards in state insti- 
tutions in 1930 is probably a fortuitous fluctuation due to the 
small number of cases involved. When business men, bankers, 
and lawyers are considered as a group, it appears that they 
have consistently from 1860 to 1930 accounted for a some- 
what larger percentage of places on boards of trustees in state 
institutions than the same group has in 15 private institutions. 
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Even as early as 1910 more than four-fifths of the trustees in 
these state universities were selected from the fields of busi- 
ness, banking, or law. 

The one arresting fact revealed by Tables I and II is that 
in so far as the institutions selected represent other similar 
institutions, the control of higher education in America, both 
public and private, has been placed in the hands of a small 
group of the population, namely, financiers and business men. 
From two-thirds to three-fourths of the persons on these 
boards in recent decades have been selected from this group. 
It is fair to include the lawyers among this group because the 
biographical material examined indicates that, especially in 
recent years, a majority of these lawyers have been associated 
with large corporations; indeed, in many instances they have 
been presidents or directors of such organizations. 

This concentration of control in the hands of a narrowly 
selected group of persons is probably not so serious in the case 
of state institutions as in the case of private institutions be- 
cause the former are operated according to constitutional and 
statutory regulations, both of which can be modified by the 
constituency with relative ease. But private institutions usually 
operate under a fixed charter, or articles of incorporation, 
which are alterable only upon the agreement of the board 
itself. This condition makes change within the board an ex- 
tremely slow process in institutions where a majority is still 
chosen by cooptation. However, a comparison of figures in 
the two tables reveals the fact that the controlling bodies of 
higher institutions have been selected from the same classes 
regardless of the manner of selection. 

It is a difficult task to determine whether the condition 
revealed by the facts presented is desirable or not. No defi- 
nite evidence can be adduced to prove the point one way or 
the other. It is a subject, however, which should engage the 
consideration of thoughtful men both inside and outside of the 
teaching profession. Many men of learning have given 
thought to the problem. Kirkpatrick, Cattell, Veblen, and 
Sinclair have addressed themselves with particular vigor to a 
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study of this problem. They have been disturbed by the in- 
creasing predominance of business men in boards of trustees 
and have spoken in severe criticism of this condition. 

Their chief criticisms are as follows: Persons not intimately 
in contact with academic work are incapable of appreciating its 
essential character and purposes. In most instances a major- 
ity of the trustees of higher institutions reside at a distance 
from the academic community. Moreover, meetings of the 
board are usually held only two or three times a year. Fur- 
thermore, men of affairs are so engaged with their own private 
enterprises that they are able to give scant time to a serious 
consideration of the problems of the institution they control. 
The result is that decisions concerning institutional policy fre- 
quently represent judgments based on incomplete information. 
In some instances a large proportion of the board merely 
accepts the recommendations of a small executive committee. 
Although this practice may result in more efficient manage- 
ment, it also increases the concentration of control. 

It is argued, too, that a self-perpetuating board represents a 
very narrow selection of the whole membership of society. 
This statement is borne out by the figures presented in this 
study. The critics of this situation point out that social institu- 
tions of such basic importance as colleges and universities are, 
should not be controlled by a minority group. Minority groups 
have vested interests which they consciously or unconsciously 
advance and protect. They are incapable of viewing and judg- 
ing objectively institutional policies and practices which con- 
flict with these interests. This weakness which board mem- 
bers have in common with most other human beings frequently 
causes them to come into conflict with the professional mem- 
bers of the academic community. Violation of the principles 
of academic freedom and an undesirable suppression or distor- 
tion of the truth are too often the consequence of such conflict. 
The result is the emasculation of higher learning. 

It is contended, further, that educators should be more ade- 
quately represented in boards of trustees of higher institu- 
tions. Some believe that full control should be placed in the 
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hands of educators; others, that the proportion of educators 
should be increased. Kirkpatrick points out that the European 
tradition of professional control of universities was followed 
in the establishment of early American colleges and universi- 
ties, but subsequent revision of existing charters and a change 
in policy with respect to the granting of charters by states, 
have placed control in a lay body. He describes this change 
of control in the following words: 


There has thus been a great change in the character of the 
legal bodies that control our institutions of higher learning. 
This change has come about gradually, without design and 
almost without observation. But the difference between the 
professional resident corporations of the first British institu- 
tions planted in the American colonies and the non-resident and 
non-professional bodies which now constitute the academic 
corporations would be difficult to exaggerate. Moreover, as 
we have noticed, the various powers belonging to an academic 
institution, once exercised by different groups in the academic 
community and its supporters, have quite generally, been gath- 
ered into the hands of the academic corporation itself. Such 
control as remains is exercised by the state and not by patrons 
or private groups or parties. Most noticeable of all, is the dis- 
appearance of the teaching group as a legal and authoritative 
person.” 


Cattell suggests that the government of private universities 
be placed in the hands of a corporation of teachers, alumni, 
and citizens. 


In the case of the private universities, it would apparently 
be wise to havea bangs corporation consisting of the professors 


and other officers of the university, the alumni who maintain 
their interest in the institution and members of the community 
who ally themselves with it. This corporation—or perhaps 
better the three groups of which it is composed—should elect 
the trustees. Thus there might be a board of nine trustees, 
one being elected annually for a three-year period by each of 
the three divisions of the corporation.°® 


"jy. E. Kirkpatrick, Academic Organization and Control, p. 177. Ohio: An- 
tioch Press, 1931. 

* J. McKeen Cattell, University Control, pp. 28-29. New York: Science Press, 
1913. 
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Although the figures in Tables I and II show a siight in- 
crease in the percentages of educators on boards of control in 
recent years, the small percentages even in recent years indi- 
cate that educators have never been numerous enough to be 
influential in the determination of policy. Moreover, presi- 
dents who held membership on the boards of these institutions 
were included in the figures as educators. While these men 
have usually been drawn from the academic body, the close 
relationship existing between them and the board can hardly 
permit them to be strong representatives of the academic 
group. Consequently, their influence is smaller than the 
figures might imply. 

Those persons who believe that the present composition of 
boards of trustees of higher institutions is satisfactory offer 
the following arguments in support of their opinion: 

Colleges and universities have become large corporations 
in recent years. Attendance in these institutions has increased 
from 121,942 in 1890 to 924,275 in 1930.° Paralleling this 
growth in numbers of students has come an increase in cost 
and size of physical plant, increase in complexity and size of 
staff, and an increase in endowment funds. Certain phases of 
the management of institutions of such size require a type of 
experience possessed only by men of affairs, those who have 
directed similar enterprises in the business world. Educators, 
on the other hand, only infrequently have had sufficient experi- 
ence in the business world to prepare them for responsibility 
of this sort. Moreover, the character of the academic life is 
such that the productive scholar probably should have neither 
the time nor inclination to assume managerial duties. 

It is argued, too, that institutions of higher learning should 
be responsive to the needs of society. Those persons best able 
to interpret new educational demands are persons in immediate 
and intimate contact with society. Constituencies of higher 
institutions are presumably represented by trustees. The 


* Aubrey A. Douglass, The American School System, p. 4. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1934. 
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function of the board is to interpret the social and educational 
demands of the constituency to the academic world and to 
set up the machinery for providing suitable types of training. 
It has been argued that academic groups do not do these 
things well. They have in the past been unusually resistant 
to changes in the curriculum. Even such respectable subjects 
of study as Chemistry, English, and History, were admitted 
to the curriculum of higher institutions only after considerable 
controversy. In regard to social change, therefore, it is 
pointed out by proponents of the present system of control 
that the academic body is more conservative than the board of 
trustees. 

The present composition of boards is desirable, however, 
for another important reason. Large funds are required to 
operate colleges and universities. Those institutions which 
do not receive public money are dependent to a large extent 
upon philanthropy for support. The names of wealthy men 
who have made large contributions to colleges and universities 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years are so well known 
that they need not be repeated here. Many of them were 
trustees of these institutions, and many of those who were 
not, were influenced by wealthy friends on boards of trustees 
to contribute to the support of education. These men have 
been responsible in some measure for the provision of more 
adequate facilities to meet the rapid increase in student regis- 
tration since the World War. In thus supporting private 
higher education these men have made valuable social contri- 
butions. Not only the sons and daughters of the wealthy 
class have been the beneficiaries of their generosity, for even 
in the large eastern schools of aristocratic tradition many 
students are found who represent the middle and lower social 
strata. It is argued, therefore, that men of means because of 
their financial aid to education have properly been given a 
controlling position in institutions of higher learning. 

Although there is an element of truth in all the arguments 
advanced on either side, it is the writer’s opinion that many 
of them miss the one fundamental problem to be considered, 
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the solution of which eliminates most of the others. The 
question is this: Do present boards of trustees whatever their 
composition observe and protect the established principles of 
academic freedom? That is, are the members of the academic 
community permitted to investigate, report upon, and discuss 
any subject which interests them regardless of the fact that 
the results of such an investigation may suggest changes in 
the social order with which the members of the board have 
no sympathy, or which they may even vigorously oppose 
privately. If institutions are managed in a manner that guar- 
antees to the faculty freedom from the restraint of all partisan 
and biased social groups, whether within the board or in 
society at large, then the management is desirable and should 
be continued. If, on the other hand, the present control of 
higher education is responsible for intellectual dissembling 
and the suppression of truth, it should be abandoned. 

The greatest problems facing America today are economic 
and sociological. In these fields scientifically verified knowl- 
edge is still all too meager. Much original and unorthodox 
thinking, as well as extensive researches, are needed before 
present social problems can be intelligently met. The universi- 
ties and colleges of America must take a leading part in the 
solution of these problems. Now more than ever intellectual 
enterprise must be untrammelled. 

Yet it is precisely within the social sciences that conflict 
between trustees and faculty frequently arises. Each year a 
number of violations of academic freedom are brought to the 
attention of The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Investigation of these cases shows that instructors 
have been released most frequently in recent years because | 
they expressed opinions which conflicted with business inter-) 
ests. To be sure, governing boards of some higher institutions 
have distinguished records with respect to the preservation 
of academic freedom, but far too few can claim this distinction. 

The answer to the question, “Shall the present control in 
higher education in America be continued?” is clear. If the 
present control in the main permits and encourages the un- 
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restrained pursuit of the truth then it should be continued. If, 
on the other hand, trustees permit their personal interests and 
social philosophy to pervert the proper purposes of American 
colleges and universities, then the character of such boards 
must be altered. Recently, state officials investigated a large 
institution in the East in which violations of academic freedom 
have been flagrant. The statement of the governor of this 
state that unless the board policies are changed within the 
year the institution will receive no further state support is 
evidence that some members of society are keenly aware of 
the problem raised in this study and recognize its solution. 
It is hoped that this statement may assist in directing the 
thought of others to this important social problem. 


Ear J. McGRATH, 
Graduate Fellow, Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 





The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


I. ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE 
1. Organization 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, as 
now organized, functions through delegated representatives 
of the six regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools in the United States. The general plan of organiza- 
tion is best shown in compact form on the “Organization 
Chart,” Figure I. All committee members, special advisers, 
and representatives of advisory agencies serve without salary, 
the only salaried employees being the members of the staff of 
the central executive office at Washington. The present per- 
sonnel of the constituent committees, of the representatives of 
advisory agencies, and of the central office staff are given 
below: 


Membership of the General Committee 


( * indicates membership also on the Executive Committee) 
(** indicates membership also on the Administrative Committee) 


New England Association 


Howarp Conant, Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
*Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
ArtHur W. Lowes, Portland High School, Portland, Maine. 


Middle States Association 


**E. D. GrizzE.i, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 
*R. M. Gummerg, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
G. W. McCLetianp, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 
W. A. Werzet, Trenton Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey. 


North Central Association 


**G. E. CarroTHErs, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
C. G. F. Franzen, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

*J. T. Grrgs, State Dept. of Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
E. E. Morey, Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Raymonp Ossorne, F. W. Parker High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
ORGANIZATION CHART 
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Advisory Members 


E. J. AsoBAuGH, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 

D. H. Garpner, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Committee on Revision of Standards, Commission on Higher Institu- 
tions of the North Central Association. 

Cart A. Jessen, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
United States Office of Education. 

S. D. SHANKLAND, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
National Education Association. 

J. W. Srupgsaker, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
United States Office of Education. 

GerorcE F. Zoox, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


American Council on Education. 


Staff of the Executive Office 


Watter C. Eetts, Coordinator. 
M. L. Attsretrer, Educational Specialist. 
LouisE MAHONE, Secretary. 


Officers of the General Committee 


G. E. CarrorHers, Chairman. 
Cari A. Jessen, Secretary. 


Officers of the Executive Committee 


E. D. Grizzevi, Chairman. 
Cart A. Jessen, Secretary. 


2. Purpose of the Study 


All who have had experience with accrediting organizations 
realize that they have been exceedingly valuable and that they 
have stimulated to a marked degree the improvement of 
secondary education in the United States during the past third 
of a century. Increasing experience with the standards as 
established and administered by these associations, however, 
has led to increasing dissatisfaction with them and to a grow- 
ing conviction that extensive revision is necessary. The fol- 
lowing are some of the outstanding limitations of accredita- 
tion procedures: 
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a. They have tended to become mechanical rather than vital—to empha- 
size the shadow rather than substance—to stress the letter and over- 
look the spirit of education. 

b. They have tended to become rigid, lacking the desirable flexibility to 
make them suited to different types and sizes of schools with varied 
problems and objectives. 

c. They have tended to become deadening rather than stimulating—to 
encourage uniformity rather than diversity—to retard rather than to 
promote pioneering and adventurous experimentation. 

d. They have failed to take into account some of the more modern view- 
points in education, particularly as concerns the marked individual dif- 
ferences which are known to exist among pupils and the desirability of 
developing educational programs to meet their individual needs. 

e. They have been narrowly academic rather than broadly comprehensive. 
They have been developed too much in terms of college entrance without 
sufficient attention to the needs of the many pupils who probably never 
will enter institutions of higher education. 

f. The standards and the methods by which they have been applied have 
been based, to a considerable extent, on untested assumptions and opin- 
ions without sufficient evaluation by scientific procedures. 


With a view to clarifying the specific issues involved, the 
Committee has formulated and approved the four following 
definite questions as a statement of its objectives in the Study: 

1. What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? 

2. What practicable means and methods may be employed to evaluate the 

effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 

3. By what means and processes does a good school develop into a better 

one? 


4. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to continu- 
ous growth? 


3. Phases of the Study 


In order to answer satisfactorily the foregoing questions, 
the Cooperative Study recognizes that three more or less dis- 
tinct phases of its work are necessary. These are: 


1. The formulation of criteria and the development of procedures for 

their application in the evaluation and stimulation of secondary schools. 
(The work accomplished from August, 1933, to June, 1936.) 

2. A period of experimentation for the application and validation of the 
criteria and procedures in a large group of representative secondary 
schools in all parts of the United States. 

(The work planned for July, 1936, to June, 1937.) 
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3. Analysis and evaluation of the experimental data, followed by the prep- 
aration of recommended practices for consideration and adaptation to 
the needs of the several regional associations in their respective areas. 
(The work planned for July, 1937, to June, 1938.) 


II. Hisrory OF THE STUDY 


1. Preliminary Stages 


Although not formally organized until the summer of 1933, 
the origin of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards dates back five years earlier. A very brief sum- 
mary of some of the preliminary stages is given below: 


February, 1928—Plan for a study of secondary schools holding membership 
in regional associations developed by the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education. Action delayed, due to National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education. 

November, 1931—Atlantic City. Plan for a cooperative study revived at 
the annual meeting of the Middle States Association. Appointment of a 
commission representing different regional associations proposed. Ac- 
tion deferred by economic conditions. 

February, 1932.—W ashington, D. C. Resolution recommending a “coopera- 
tive study of secondary school standards” adopted at the fifth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Officers of Regional Associa- 
tions, and referred to the various Associations for official action. 

April, 1933—Chicago. The North Central Association appointed its twenty 
state chairmen as a committee on study of standards for accrediting 
secondary schools. Designation of a sub-committee of five as an Execu- 
tive Committee named as representatives on a possible cooperating na- 
tional committee. Small sum of money appropriated for initiation of 
study. Meanwhile favorable responses received to the resolution of 
February, 1932, from all but one of the regional associations. 

July 3, 1933—Chicago. The Committee of Five of the North Central As- 
sociation met with representatives of the Southern and Middle States 
Associations in an all-day meeting. Dr. George F. Zook, then United 
States Commissioner of Education elect, was present by invitation. De- 
cision to ask Dr. Zook to call a conference at Washington representing 
all six of the regional associations. 


2. Organization and Progress to June 30, 1935 


The conference mentioned above was held, on call of Com- 
missioner Zook, at the United States Office of Education, 
August 18 and 19, 1933. Four associations were represented 
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by 19 delegates. Dr. G. E. Carrothers was made chairman, 
and Carl A. Jensen secretary. Ten specific proposals were 
formulated, including ones for cooperation and financial sup- 
port by some national educational foundation. The General 
Committee of Twenty-One and the Executive Committee of 
Nine (the present organization) was also provided for at this 
meeting. 

Further progress of the study prior to the current year may 
be conveniently summarized in the following statements: 
























November 4-5, 1933—Cincinnati. Meeting of Executive Committee. De- 
velopment of general plan of study and procedures for securing official 
endorsement and financial support on the part of all six regional asso- 
ciations; for securing support from some educational foundation; and 
for suitable publicity. 

June 29-30, 1934—Watshington. Meeting of Executive Committee. Re- 
ports of contributions from five of the regional associations of $4,501 
for the first year, with understanding that same or larger amounts 
would be available for second and third years of the Study. Agreement 
that “following eleven fields are the most promising in which to develop 
guiding principles for the accrediting and stimulation of secondary 
schools”: Aims, staff, educational program, pupil personnel service, 
finance, library service, plant, articulation, administration, institutional 
growth, and outside relationships. 

February 23-25, 1935—Atlantic City. Four meetings of General, Executive, 
and Administrative Committees. Report that Dr. O. I. Frederick had 
been employed during the previous July to September, and Dr. M. L. 
Altstetter since October, 1934, at Ann Arbor and Nashville, construct- 
ing bibliographies and abstracting significant research studies in the 
eleven fields mentioned above. Also that arrangements for voluntary 
assistance in abstracting material in specific fields had been made with 
professors and graduate students at the Universities of Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, New York, Stanford, Harvard, Boston, Indiana, 
Ohio State, California and Minnesota, and George Peabody College 
for Teachers. The purpose of this abstracting was to derive from 
existing research studies the most nearly valid principles and facts 
which might serve as bases for criteria to be used in evaluating, stimu- 
lating and improving the secondary school program. Report that the 
various Associations had, to date, appropriated $8,500 for the purposes 

of the Study, plus contributed services representing a much greater 

sum. 
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February 27, 1935—New York. Conference of the Administrative Com- 
mittee with representatives of one of the national educational founda- 
tions with reference to adequate financing of the contemplated three- 
year study. Request made for funds, for one year only, to complete 
the abstracting of research studies and to formulate criteria and pro- 
cedures for later tryout—the first phase of the Study. Decision made 
to defer consideration of financing the second and third phases until 
the work of the first year could be evaluated. 

April, 1935—New York. Preliminary grant of $25,000 made by one of 


the national educational foundations to finance, in part, the first year 
of the Study. 


May, 1935.—Washington. Meeting of Administrative Committee. Ar- 
rangements made for the opening of a central and research office in 
September at Washington with a full time staff consisting of Coordi- 
nator, Educational Specialist, Secretary, and other clerical assistance 
as needed. 


3. Progress During the Year 1935-36. Progress during the 
current year (July 1, 1935—June 30, 1936) has been con- 
cerned largely with the first general phase of the Study. It 
may be summarized under the following nine topics: 

(a) Development of Tentative Criteria. During the sum- 
mer of 1935 Dr. Frederick and Dr. Altstetter worked full 
time at Nashville on the construction of detailed criteria total- 
ing 217 pages of mimeographed material in thirteen different 
fields. These were submitted for study and criticism to mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and also to groups of grad- 
uate students (mostly secondary school principals, teachers, 
and superintendents) at Ohio State University, the University 
of Colorado, and Peabody College, where the three members 
of the Administrative Committee were teaching, and to faculty 
members of these same institutions. 

(b) Montreat Meeting of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee and invited advisory members met for 
a week, September 2-7, 1935, at Montreat, North Carolina. 
The time was spent in detailed consideration and criticism of 
the criteria prepared during the summer, in the formulation 
of statements of guiding principles in the different areas, and 
in consideration of plans for the work of the ensuing year. It 
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was voted to revise and reorganize the fourteen areas in which 
criteria had been provided or planned into five areas—the 
Pupil, the Staff, the Plant, the Educational Program, and Ad- 
ministration—all details to be worked out by the staff of the 
central office at Washington and submitted for approval to 
the members of the Administrative Committee. 

(c) General Management and Supervision. During the 
year the Washington Office has been in general charge of the 
Coordinator, but at every stage the work has been closely 
supervised by the members of the Administrative Committee. 
Frequent meetings of this Committee have been held at Wash- 
ington during the year. The Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee, being on sabbatical leave, contributed the greater part 
of his time for almost two months in the Washington Office. 

(d) Revision of Criteria. The major activity of the Wash- 
ington Office during the year has revolved around the con- 
struction, criticism, and revision of checklists in the five major 
areas named above, and in the reorganization of the accom- 
panying guiding principles. Copies of materials in these five 
fields as worked out in tentative form before Christmas, have 
been widely distributed for criticism, as indicated below: 


I. The secondary school pupil.................. 17 pages, 267 items 
II. The secondary school staff.................. 20 pages, 220 items 
III. The secondary school plant.................. 13 pages, 221 items 
IV. The educational program............sseees- 33 pages, 562 items 
V. Secondary school administration............ 12 pages, 105 items 


This material is considerably more extensive than is desir- 
able for evaluating a school for accreditation, although it may 
not be excessive when stimulation toward improvement is the 
objective. The number of items will doubtless be reduced 
materially as a result of the proposed experimental tryout 
next year, while the guiding principles may be somewhat 
expanded. 

(e) Work of Collaborators. During the autumn months 
considerable time and care were spent in securing the coopera- 
tion of approximately six hundred collaborators to assist in 
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critically evaluating the tentative criteria. These included, as 
far as possible, active principals of secondary schools, both 
public and private, in every state; specialists in secondary edu- 
cation in state departments; professors of secondary education 
in leading universities; groups of graduate students in educa- 
tion; librarians; and class-room teachers in the principal 
instructional fields. As each body of criteria was reorganized 
it was duplicated and sent to the collaborators with the request 
that it be studied critically from the standpoints of its possible 
usefulness for evaluation, for stimulation, and for accredita- 
tion, and that constructive suggestions for improvement be 
made. On the whole the reactions of these collaborators were 
distinctly favorable, but many significant suggestions for im- 
provement were offered. These suggestions were summarized 
in a series of six mimeographed pamphlets, covering a total 
of 78 pages, which were submitted to the General Committee 
at its St. Louis conferences mentioned below. 

(f) Interpretation to Professional Groups. In order that 
the Study might receive the nationwide understanding and co- 
operation which its purposes merit, considerable discussion 
and interpretation of its plans and progress was desirable. 
In addition to revising the criteria and summarizing the criti- 
cisms thereof, the central office staff therefore was also charged 
with acquainting educators throughout the country with the 
objectives and work of the Study. Accordingly considerable 
time was devoted to the preparation of special articles for 
educational journals, to general news releases, to progress 
reports sent to selected educators, and to oral presentations 
of the work of the Committee before various representative 
professional organizations. A partial list of the public ad- 
dresses concerning the work of the Cooperative Study made 
to date and scheduled for the remainder of the year includes 
45 such presentations. An incomplete list of publications con- 
cerning the work of the Study which have appeared during the 
current year includes 25 titles. 

(g) St. Louis Conferences. All materials developed and 
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all summaries, criticisms and suggestions received from col- 
laborators were presented and discussed at five sessions of 
the General Committee at St. Louis, February 20, 21 and 22. 
About forty-five other educators were present by special invi- 
tation at these sessions. Dr. George F. Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education, opened the Conference 
by commending the cooperative and scientific nature of the 
Study, and stressed the importance of continuing along the 
same lines. Analyses and evaluations of the work done in 
particular areas were made by Dr. Arthur J. Jones, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of Columbia University; and 
Dr. Harl R. Douglass, of the University of Minnesota. In 
general these evaluations were constructively critical, contain- 
ing a variety of suggestions for modification and improvement. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, by special 
invitation attended all the sessions for the purpose of making 
a final critical analysis and evaluation of the entire under- 
taking. In his summary he emphasized the importance of 
selecting experimentally from the tentative criteria the sig- 
nificant elements determining a good school. The consensus 
of opinion, as developed in this series of conferences, strongly 
emphasized the importance of an adequate experimental de- 
termination of the validity of the suggested criteria and of 
the discovery of the most reliable and practical procedures 
for evaluating and stimulating secondary schools. 

(h) Plans for Completion of the First Phase of the Study. 
As a result of the discussions and suggestions made at the St. 
Louis meetings the staff of the central office is spending the 
greater part of the time before the first of May in a further 
reorganization and revision of all materials designed for use 
in the proposed experimental tryout. They will also develop 
plans for the choice of schools, selection of personnel, selec- 
tion of tests, and other factors related to the proposed pro- 
‘gram for the projected second phase of the Study. All of 
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this material is to be submitted for approval of the Executive 
Committee at a meeting scheduled to be held in Washington 
early in May. 

(i) Financial Support and Contributed Services. The 
Study has been operating this year on a budget of approx- 
imately $29,000 of which $25,000 was furnished by the na- 
tional education foundation grant mentioned above. The 
total amount furnished to date by the regional associations is 
$12,500, of which over $4,000 was available for use this 
year. All bills and expenses have been carefully checked by 
the Secretary of the Committee, a member of the staff of the 
United States Office of Education, and have been paid through 
the American Council on Education as fiscal agents. 

In addition to the specific financial support as summarized 
above, approximately 224 days of service will have been ren- 
dered without compensation during the current fiscal year 
alone by the members of the Committee in connection with 
attendance at committee meetings. In addition to this defi- 
nitely recorded service a much greater amount of time, the 
total of which cannot be determined definitely, has been con- 
tributed by the Committee members and by the collaborators 
in general in criticism and evaluation of the work of. the 
Study. It seems only fair to recognize the importance of this 
voluntary service as distinct contributions to the support of 
the Study on the part of the institutions and agencies employ- 
ing these men. 

These statements do not include any estimates of services 
rendered by special collaborators prior to the current fiscal 
year in the abstracting of approximately 2,500 research 
studies, the value of which service was conservatively esti- 
mated at the time as approximately $5,000, and constituted 
a reduction in the budget requirements of at least that amount. 

It is hoped to secure sufficient additional support from the 
regional associations and from the national foundation which 
has already contributed to it to finance the second and third 
phases of the Study, as outlined below. 
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III. PLANs FoR THE SECOND PHASE OF THE STUDY 


1. General Statement 


After the revisions now under way have been completed the 
Study will have proceeded about as far as it can with profit 
as a work based on available scientific and research data and 
expert criticism and judgment. An experimental program 
should next be undertaken to select the essential elements in 
the present materials, as revised and supplemented, with a 
view to the determination of more effective procedures for ac- 
crediting and stimulating schools. It is estimated that a full 
school year will be required for the completion of this experi- 
mental program, constituting the second phase of the Study. 


2. Choice of Schools for Experimental Tryout. 


After careful consideration of the various factors involved, 
the Committee is convinced that at least 200 representative 
schools are needed for the tryout next year, due attention be- 
ing paid to the following determining factors: 


a. Accreditation status 
6. Geographical distribution 
c. Control—public or private 
d. Enrollment 

e. Race 

f. Form of organization 
g. Type of community served 
h. Type of program offered 
i. Willingness to cooperate 
j. Sex of students 

k. Denominational control 

l. Boarding or day schools 


Practical considerations make it desirable that the first five 
of these criteria be strictly observed in the selection of schools. 
The remaining criteria are to be applied as far as circum- 
stances permit and warrant. Actual selection of the schools 
in each regional area will be the responsibility of regional 
committees because of their intimate knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of their schools. 
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The choice of schools proposed by the Committee provides 
for 175 institutions accredited by the regional associations 
since they are the organizations primarily concerned in the 
Study, and for 25 schools which are not accredited to find 
whether or not some of them may be superior in some respects 
to some of the accredited schools. 

The geographical distribution is proportional to the num- 
ber of accredited schools in each state and regional area. It 
is felt that it is important to have a wide distribution in order 
to sample school conditions in all parts of the country, to 
stimulate nation-wide interest in the work of the Committee 
and to remove the possibility of offense to any state or region. 
Schools will be selected within states in such a way as to econ- 
omize on travel distances and resulting costs. The proposed 
number of schools in each state (but not location in the state) 
is shown in Fig. II. 

The proportional distribution provides for only 32 private 
schools, the minimum number on which any conclusions can 
be based concerning this important type which has so many 
variations in size, control, sex, and other factors. 

A very important factor is size of enrollment. It is sug- 
gested that 80 of the total of 200 schools should be small 
schools, of less than 200 pupils, a group in particular need of 
intensive study. Only 22 schools with enrollments in excess 
of 1,000 pupils are provided for. 

It is highly important for the purposes of the Study that 
the 200 schools be arranged in at least five categories each of 
size sufficient to be significant. These categories will be deter- 
mined by a combination of several independent criteria of 
general quality, as a basis for evaluation of the proposed 
checklist items and other tentative material. For example the 
following general classification will probably be made: 
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The independent criteria tentatively planned are the fol- 
lowing: 


a. Qualitative judgments of qualified judges 


b. Rating of the schools on the evaluating instruments being developed 
c. Results of the testing program 


d. Study of the success of graduates of the schools 


It is evident that the number of schools cannot be reduced 
materially if valid conclusions are to be drawn between dif- 
ferent categories, especially when subdivisions of them are 
made. For example, if the various types of schools were 
equally distributed in the five categories, only six of the pri- 
vate schools would be found in each; only 16 of the small 
schools; only four or five of the large schools; only five of the 
non-accredited schools, etc. 

Since there are approximately 27,000 secondary schools in 
the country, over 5,000 of which are regionally accredited, 
some advisers with statistical experience have strongly urged 
that a much larger number is necessary to secure really ade- 
quate and reliable samples of the various groups which it is 
desired to study and evaluate. 

The Committee is also considering the desirability of setting 
up tentative norms as a basis for the construction of a profile 
chart for each school, somewhat similar to the plan of the 
North Central Association study of higher institutions. For 
this purpose, also, it is desirable to have a number of schools 
sufficiently large to be representative of all types and sections 
of the country. 

3. Field Work. During the academic year 1936-37 the 
Committee plans to study these 200 schools intensively, em- 
ploying at least the following means. 


1. Statements from each school indicating (1) its educational philosophy 
and (2) its definitely recognized purposes 

2. A body of factual data, supplied by each school, relative to the various 
areas,—pupils, staff, plant, educational program, and administration 

3. Reports of studies and experiments; other evidences of the nature and 
quality of the work done by the school 

4. Personal visitation of each school for periods of two to five days each 
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by a committee of three men representing different points of view and 
relationships to the secondary school. The functions of these visitors 
will be: (1) to form individual and group judgments concerning the 
general character and quality of the school; (2) to apply the tentative 
criteria in the five different areas to the actual work of the school; 
and (3) to render a group judgment as to the degree to which the 
stated purposes of the school are being achieved 

5. A testing program designed to measure the fundamental ability of 
students and significant changes in their academic achievements and 
desirable social attitudes during the year 

6. A study of the success of graduates of each school who have entered 
various standard colleges and universities or engaged in other post- 
school activities 


4. Testing Program. Details of a suggested testing pro- 
gram to cover approximately 100 pupils in each of the tryout 
schools are being formulated. 

The fundamental purpose of the testing program is two- 
fold: (1) to furnish one of the independent, objective criteria 
by which to judge the general quality of the tryout schools; 
(2) to determine the value of certain aspects of standard tests 
as one means for the evaluation and stimulation of secondary 
schools. For both purposes it appears desirable to measure 
progress during a school year in the five general fields of Eng- 
lish, social science, natural science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages, as well as changes in general attitudes—all prog- 
ress to be interpreted in terms of the relative ability of pupils 
as indicated by the American Council Psychological test. 


IV. PLANS FOR THE THIRD PHASE OF THE STUDY 


While the material resulting from the experimental work 
in the tryout schools as outlined above will be summarized as 
fast as received during the year 1936-37, there are many 
aspects of it which cannot be studied until the year’s experi- 
mental program is completed. It is planned, therefore, to 
devote the greater part of the third year, 1937-38, to an ex- 
tensive analysis of results and an effort to evaluate each fea- 
ture of all the above material and procedures in order to 
determine their validity and relative importance and signifi- 
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cance. The conclusions would then be published and made 
available to the regional accrediting associations sponsoring 
the Study. 


V. OUTCOMES TO BE ATTAINED 


At the conclusion of the Study the Committee expects that 
the following outcomes will have been attained: 


I. 


Secondary schools and regional and state agencies will be provided with 
valid criteria for identifying a good secondary school. 


. Regional and state agencies will be provided with improved procedures 


for evaluating the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives. 


. Techniques and procedures for the continuous improvement of sec- 


ondary schools will be discovered and their effectiveness demonstrated. 


. Proposals for continuous programs of stimulation of the growth. of 


secondary schools will be formulated as recommendations or sugges- 
tions to regional and state agencies. 


. The Committee conceives as the most important ultimate outcome of 


the entire Study, the development of a scientific cooperative program 
on the part of all the regional associations and other agencies interested 
in the progress of secondary education. This program will make 
possible the effective utilization of the results of scientific study in 
educational practice. 

WALTER Crosby EELLs, 


Coordinator. 








Pioneering in Higher Education, 
1785-1935 


HE Act of the General Assembly creating The Univer- 

sity of Georgia was passed in 1784. The Charter was 

granted in 1785—150 years ago. This academic year, 
therefore, marks the sesquicentennial of the granting of the 
Charter of the University. It was Massachusetts that gave 
to the world the idea of the free public school system, but it 
was Georgia that pioneered the idea of free institutions of 
higher learning—state universities. Abraham Baldwin, father 
of The University of Georgia and founder of American state 
universities, drafted the Charter. We quote: 


As it is the distinguishing happiness of free governments 
that civil order should be the result of choice and not neces- 
sity, and the common wishes of the people become the law of 
the land, their public prosperity, and even existence, very much 
depends upon suitably forming the minds and morals of their 
citizens. When the minds of the people in general are 
viciously disposed and unprincipled, and their conduct dis- 
orderly, a free government will be attended with greater con- 
fusions and evils more horrid than the wild, uncultivated state 
of nature: it can only be happy where the public principles 
and opinions are properly directed and their manners regu- 
lated. This is an influence beyond the stretch of laws and 
punishments, and can be claimed only by religion and educa- 
tion. It should therefore be among the first objects of those 
who wish well to the national proseprity to encourage and 
support the principles of religion and morality, and early to 
place the youth under the forming hand of society that by 
instruction they may be moulded to the love of virtue and good 
order. Sending them abroad to other communities for their 
education will not answer these purposes, is too humiliating 
an acknowledgment of the ignorance and inferiority of our 
own, and will always be the cause of so great foreign attach- 
ments, that upon principles of policy it is inadmissible. 

This country in the times of our common danger and dis- 
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tress, found such security in the principles and abilities which 
wise regulations had before established in the minds of our 
countrymen, that our present happiness, joined to the pleasing 
prospects, should conspire to make us feel ourselves under 
the strongest obligation to form the youth, the rising hope of 
our land, to render the like glorious and essential services to 
our country. 


Contrary to what many people in Georgia and in other 
states believe, the records show that the people of Georgia, 
from the commencement of their independence to the full 
establishment of their constitutional government, have recog- 
nized the duty of making public and ample provision for the 
education of all her citizens. The records show that her 
Halls and Baldwins, with their many worthy coadjutors, in 
the achievement of our independence, did not doubt that the 
State could and would become an efficient patron of learning, 
that correct moral and religious instruction could be imparted 
in our public schools and colleges. 

The chief characteristic of Georgians, marking their whole 
history from generation to generation, is their love of liberty, 
and their restiveness under regimentation. This characteristic 
is the priceless heritage of The University of Georgia. For 
many decades the Georgian’s view of human freedom was 
limited, as Jefferson’s was, by the political and social condi- 
tions of a land-holding aristocracy; but the University is proud 
to hand down the keen sense of honor and hospitality and 
good breeding which were, with intellectual liberty, among 
the finer features of that period. 

In later days the University taught and illustrated a broader 
democracy; and, while preserving and honoring what we deem 
best in the old, our chief aim has been to bring a vital higher 
education into the reach of all the youth of the State, and to 
explore their immediate social and economic and cultural en- 
vironment in the light of all that is best in our traditions and 
all that we deem to be best in the most modern thought. 
True, our state supported higher education has not been with- 
out its faults. Most serious among these was the tendency 
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toward decentralization which came with the turn of the 
present century. 


There had long been a feeling that although the Univer- 
sity had in Athens an agricultural and mechanical college, it 
was attempting to teach farming without going near a plowed 
field. In 1897 the legislature established this fact to its own 
satisfaction; but nothing was done to remedy the situation 
until 1906, when it set up in Athens the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. At the same time it seaeneal throughout the 
state small agricultural and mechanical schools, apportioning 
them among the congressional districts. Thereafter the mul- 
tiplication of branches of the University continued so fast 
that it was not halted until there was fastened upon the state 
an educational monstrosity with twenty-four branches bearing 
the misnomer, University of Georgia.* 


The reorganization of the University System of Georgia 
was begun in 1931 by legislative action and by the then cre- 
ated Board of Regents. At the outset the Regents made 
application to the General Education Board for funds for a 
complete, educational survey of the State supported institu- 
tions of higher learning. The request was granted, and a 
Survey Commission was appointed composed of experts in 
various fields, who submitted a printed report after the Com- 
mission had made a careful analysis of the situation. 

The recommendations need not be enumerated; they are 
too elaborate to be given in detail. We desire, however, to 
call attention to three major ones: (a) the reduction in the 
number of institutions; (b) the election of an executive secre- 
tary of the University System so that the Chancellor could 
give his attention to major issues of educational policy, to 
public relations, and to supervision, and (c) the organization 
of a University System Council. 

As a result of these recommendations nine institutions were 
abolished, two senior institutions were reduced from senior 
level to junior level, and the remaining were strengthened by 


1E. M. Coulter, A Short History of Georgia. 
Press, 1933, P- 403. 
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more adequate financial support. The development of uni- 
form, standardized examinations, the beginnings of student 
counselling and personnel procedures, and the integration of 
several research programs related to systematic curricular re- 
form have already been described in THE EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD.’ 

In their report to the Regents the Survey Commission, spon- 
sored by the General Education Board, made this statement: 


For the paramount purpose of promoting that internal in- 
tegration of the University System which is the product of 
mutual understanding and complete cooperation of individuals, 
it is recommended that steps be taken to organize under the 
direction of the Chancellor a university council representa- 
tive of the institutional, educational, and scientific interests 
concerned. 


This has been done. 

The Council and its functions are not to be confused with 
the internal administration and powers of legislation which 
belong to the administration and the faculty of each college 
in the System. Rather, the Council is independent of any and 
all colleges but is representative of all schools and virtually 
all activities of schools. 

The reorganization of 1931 laid particular stress upon the 
function of a State university as that of service to the com- 
munity which supports it. Pursuant to the policy of the re- 
organization, the Council was established as a central agency 
for bringing the common problems of the several units of the 
System into focus so that their solutions might grow out of 
the uncovering of common interests and purposes. Hence, 
the function of the Council is not legislative nor administra- 
tive; its function is to explore common problems, to deliberate 
upon common purposes, and to recommend to the Chancellor 
and the Board of Regents specific proposals which merit 
action. 

In the first instance the exploratory function of the group 
canvasses such problems as arise from considerations of cur- 


* The Educational Record, Supplement No. 9, January, 1936, pp. 44-49. 
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ricula, the transfer of students from college to college, and 
the examination of students for purposes of accrediting their 
standing with reference to professional specialization or voca- 
tional possibilities. In addition, questions relative to faculty 
tenure, retirement, qualifications, and research are matters 
which come specifically within the exploratory powers of the 
Council. Its second function is deliberative; that is, through 
the medium of group conferences, it hears the reports of spe- 
cial committees whose task it has been to inquire into the 
various matters described above under the exploratory func- 
tion. These reports are debated at length, are modified in 
the light of individual and collective judgment, and are com- 
mitted to writing. 

The final duty of the Council is to prepare in the form of 
written proceedings a series of recommendations which are 
submitted to the Chancellor and the Board of Regents. These 
recommendations furnish the chief executive and the Board 
with a cross section of opinions, judgments, and comments 
which have grown out of the administrations and faculties of 
the several colleges. Six such reports, in the form of pro- 
ceedings, have thus far been submitted for legislative action. 
In no instance has the Board seen fit to ignore any specific 
recommendation, nor on the other hand has it seen fit to put 
the recommendations of the Council into legislation without 
some modification. These facts, with reference to recom- 
mendations of the Council and the action taken by the Board, 
pay high tribute to the relative uniformity of point of view 
from which administrators, faculties, the Regents, and the 
Chancellor see the obligations of the University System to the 
people who support it. 

It would be hard to conceive a system of checks and bal- 
ances more systematically arranged to safeguard the interests 
of the people and to promote a program of service and re- 
search in higher education than the one now in vogue: The 
Council, the Board of Regents, and the Chancellor. Accord- 
ing to the order in which they are named, their functions are 
exploratory and deliberative, legislative, and executive. 
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At present regional relationships among colleges having in- 
dependent administrations are being regarded as a matter of 
necessity, if higher education is to serve the best interests of 
society. In the Council of the University System of Georgia 
there is a suggestion, perhaps even a promise, of how regional 
integration may be made to satisfy a felt need. 

S. V. SANFORD, Chancellor, and 
F. S. Beers, Executive Secretary, 
University System of Georgia. 








The 1935 Psychological Examination 
Tes 1935 edition of the American Council on Education 





Psychological Examination is the twelfth edition. It has 

been ordered by 493 institutions, and the number of tests 
that have been used is 189,506. These figures are of 
January 10. 

This report contains norms for the 1935 edition. Gross 
scores have been tabulated for all records received by March 
14. At that time 266 colleges had reported scores for a 
total of 58,402 students. 

The first table contains a list of the scores of the colleges 
which have made reports. In order to discourage the use of 
test results as the basis for comparative ranking of institutions, 
this year the names of the colleges have been deleted. The 
number of freshman scores reported is shown for each college, 
and the last three columns indicate the quartile points for 
the gross scores from each. Table II is an alphabetical list 
of the institutions reported in Table I. 

Table III shows the distribution of gross scores for 56,895 
freshmen and the percentile ranks corresponding to the scores. 

Tabulations were made of the separate test scores for 
16,081 students in a group of 64 colleges. The results of 
these calculations and norms for the five separate tests are 
shown in Tables IV to VIII inclusive. Table IX presents 
the distribution of gross scores for the group of colleges for 
which separate tests were tabulated. A comparison of Table 
III and Table IX shows that the colleges selected fairly 
represent the total group. 

A comparison of scores on the 1934 and 1935 editions 
may be made from the table of equivalent scores, Table X. 
These norms are based on the records of 181 colleges which 
reported scores in both years. It seems safe to assume that 
the standards of the colleges did not vary markedly during 
this period and that the difference in corresponding scores 
represents a change in the difficulty of the test. This was 
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expected because of the addition of six easy items to the 
Opposites Test. 

This year a large number of Junior colleges and Teachers 
colleges reported scores so that we have been able to prepare 
separate distributions for them. Table XI presents the dis- 
tributions of gross scores and corresponding percentiles for 
three groups of colleges, i. e., Junior colleges, Teachers col- 
leges, and four-year colleges. 


TABLE I 
SCORES OF INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY CODE NUMBER 
Institution Number of GTeaeeset Fer £9 
code number students 9; Median 
1 89 230.25 254.50 279.79 
2 338 209 . 32 240.00 270.83 
3 335 210.29 238.19 261.02 
4 147 198.44 236.33 269.25 
5 613 201.59 232.70 267 .01 
6 218 194.06 231.76 268.21 
7 116 207 . 27 230.00 266. 67 
8 168 200 .00 230.00 258.00 
9 2494 199.33 228.77 259.59 
10 170 209 .00 228.75 260.50 
11 84 201.67 228.33 249 .00 
12 201 193.91 227 .94 261. 46 
13 71 197.19 226.43 260.31 
14 198 193.00 224.00 257.31 
15 42 201 .00 224.00 252.50 
16 304 196.67 223.91 255.00 
17 443 188.98 223.00 256.76 
18 21 186.25 222.50 239.38 
19 49 182.50 221.25 275.83 
20 45 186.25 221.00 239.64 
21 157 187.66 220.28 249.04 
22 115 185.36 218.93 262.50 
23 335 188.98 218.75 249. 20 
24 85 167.08 218.75 241.50 
25 637 190.85 217.57 250.85 
26 173 183.91 215.00 249.17 
27 92 172.86 215.00 243.33 
28 226 179.44 214.62 254.72 
29 456 179.12 213.14 246.54 
30 97 182.50 212.69 244.58 


31 169 164.72 212.06 242.75 
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Institution Number of Gross 

code number students 9, Median 
32 890 181.02 210.44 
33 60 182.00 210.00 
34 102 173.00 209.29 
35 47 172.50 207 .50 
36 36 182.50 207.50 
37 50 155.00 206. 67 
38 261 176.35 206.43 
39 108 171.00 206. 36 
40) 92 160.00 205.71 
41 64 166.00 205 . 56 
42 150 172.78 205 . 29 
43 287 174.67 205.18 
44 230 168.75 204.44 
45 78 180.56 204.29 
46 91 168.75 204.17 
47 64 163.33 203. 33 
48 63 149.50 203.12 
49 73 166.50 202.50 
50 266 159.58 201.67 
51 224 155.00 201.43 
52 218 172.65 201.33 
53 298 170.25 200 . 36 
54 683 167 . 34 200.21 
55 119 171.71 199.00 
56 78 175.00 198.57 
57 102 171.67 198.18 
58 786 157.57 198.14 
59 247 174.08 198.13 
60 127 158.61 197.86 
61 330 167.50 197.81 
62 114 153.18 197.50 
63 25 162.50 197.50 
64 149 162.00 197.14 
65 79 162.92 196.43 
66 176 153.33 196.25 
67 75 155.83 196.25 
68 168 166.15 195.88 
69 301 153.75 195.80 
70 194 156. 33 195.33 
71 35 154.38 195 .00 
72 63 172.19 195 .00 
73 61 168.75 195 .00 
74 110 153.00 194.62 
75 147 162.97 194. 33 
76 172 150.00 194.00 
77 124 150.00 
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Institution 
code number 


79 


Number of 
students 
137 
473 


Gross 


1 


157.81 
151.79 
146.00 
155.50 
162.71 
152.14 
159.00 
154.29 
149.52 
156.07 
150.68 
152.83 
147.50 
160.33 
155.17 
157.38 
158.33 
135.00 
165.88 
147.50 
153.60 
162.50 
164. 38 
153.13 
150.23 
158.13 
144.22 
150.16 
112.50 
151.07 
145.25 
138.75 
145.96 
147.88 
153.44 
144.50 
147.56 
145.83 
135.00 
139.69 
149. 38 
134.42 
147.50 
139.38 
145.31 
135.00 
145.45 


Median 


193.50 
192. 36 
192.22 
192.14 
191.88 
191.67 
191.67 
191.35 
191.08 
190.94 
190.88 
190.83 
190.83 
190.77 
190. 36 
190. 36 
190.00 
190.00 
188.41 
188. 33 
187.89 
187.50 
187.27 
187.00 
186.15 
186.11 
185.00 
185.00 
185.00 
184.26 
183.97 
183.75 
183.67 
183.41 
182.89 
182.78 
182.58 
182.50 
182.50 
182.27 
181.67 
181.25 
181.00 
180.71 
180.27 
180.00 
179. 33 
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Scores 


Qs 


234.50 
220 . 66 
224.29 
220.83 
235. 36 
230.83 
229.29 
227.02 
227.07 
231.73 
224. 38 
233.38 
222.50 
225.00 
230.25 
228.27 
235.00 
231.88 
215.39 
223.75 
224.77 
215.83 
215.91 
230.71 
219.75 
225.94 
225.42 
219.79 
214. 38 
221.41 
219.13 
219.72 
224.04 
219.08 
215.00 
219.64 
219.15 
214.17 
205 .00 
220.63 
232.81 
217.36 
207 .92 
210.50 
217.50 
206. 67 
209.55 
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Institution 

code number 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 

172 















































































































































































































































































































































Number of 
students 


Gress 


1 


132.50 
140.42 
145.94 
144.00 
141.67 
142.50 
137.08 
135.00 
146.67 
135.00 
143.13 
141.84 
134.72 
144.00 
145.00 
134.58 
138.06 
140.44 
144.53 
137.68 
156.67 
141.36 
137.39 
133.06 
136.67 
120.00 
129.38 
140.94 
153.04 
126.50 
130.28 
137.00 
145 .00 
136.50 
137.50 
134.67 
138.75 
136.25 
137.65 
135.56 
138.75 
138.75 
144.85 
134.17 
138.50 
134.46 
135.63 
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Median 


179. 
179. 


30 
17 


179.09 


178. 
178. 
178. 
178. 
178. 
178. 
177. 
177. 
177. 
177. 
177 


89 
75 
18 
13 
00 
00 
92 
86 
76 
73 


50 
950 
.50 
33 
19 
.04 
.82 
.67 
.67 
.46 
95 
71 
7 
.63 
.33 
24 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
17 
75 
. 68 
57 
.50 
. 38 
.08 
.00 
. 83 
.50 
90 
.50 


14 


Scores 


219.17 
215.50 
223.57 
212.22 
215.83 
214.58 
208.75 
210.00 
202 .00 
216.82 
223.75 
215.78 
215.75 
220.00 
216.43 
205 . 50 
218.61 
220.67 
213.77 
226.07 
230.00 
215.63 
224.31 
215.69 
219.17 
213.75 
220.31 
209 . 00 
198.42 
223.75 
219.69 
215.00 
203.75 
207 .92 
216.00 
213.82 
203.93 
205.45 
211.56 
222.00 
210.83 
211.07 
215.96 
209 . 06 
206. 39 
218.44 
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Institution 
code number 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 


Number of 
students 

34 
100 
276 
33 
121 
121 
139 
1392 


Gross 

1 Median 
128.33 172.00 
134.00 172.00 
138.24 171.38 
147.50 171.25 
130.50 170.83 
142.71 170.71 
135.94 170.50 
133.10 170.10 
125.00 170.00 
136.67 170.00 
138.21 169.64 
140. 36. 169.64 
134.00 169. 33 
137.08 169.17 
128.00 168.75 
129.17 168.75 
121.67 168. 33 
131.05 168. 33 
131.59 168.33 
127.22 168.00 
132.00 168 .00 
134.09 168 .00 
131.88 167.71 
133.65 167.38 
141.06 166.70 
130.00 166.67 
138.33 166.67 
122.86 166.67 
116.88 166.25 
135.83 165.77 
129.26 165.67 
129.31 165.19 
126.39 165.00 
131.59 165.00 
124.58 165.00 
135.75 164.58 
131.97 163.50 
126.82 163.33 
124.58 163.00 
136.50 162.50 
116.25 161.67 
127.86 161.67 
128.65 161.67 
127.31 161.25 
130.00 161.25 
125.50 160.71 
132.19 160.50 
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S ¢ ees 


212.50 
205 .00 
204.00 
207 . 50 
205 . 36 
212.19 
210.96 
207 . 32 
207 . 50 
204 .00 
206. 94 
202.92 
212.14 
213.50 
207 . 50 
205 . 44 
212.50 
204.17 
203.21 
216.88 
205 .00 
198.75 
200. 16 
204.25 
196.74 
223. 33 
217.50 
200 . 00 
212.50 
200 . 42 
201.88 
198 .93 
212.08 
206. 41 
198.53 
200 . 63 
197.42 
201.50 
200 . 42 
215.83 
207 . 50 
203. 33 
202 . 66 
217.92 
201. 43 
193.21 
197.97 
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Institution 
code number 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
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Number of 
students 

664 
24 
176 
102 
717 
221 
127 
178 
416 
85 
78 
1585 
129 
100 
Ad 
16 
136 
129 
278 
323 
130 
241 
169 


Gross 
l Median 
126.00 160.19 
105.00 160.00 
132.14 160.00 
119. 38 160.00 
126.85 159.74 
124.26 159.67 
125.28 159.50 
122.06 158.46 
120.25 158.33 
124.50 157.00 
113.75 156.67 
121.91 156.50 
117.81 156.11 
117.50 156.00 
125.00 156.00 
130.00 155.00 
117.18 154.55 
125.21 154. 33 
122.68 154.29 
119.90 154.26 
118.85 154.17 
106.81 148.44 
115.78 147.92 
107.50 146.82 
106.25 146.00 
114.69 145.83 
123.75 145.83 
110.18 144.72 
117.27 144.59 
117.50 144.44 
114.27 144.42 
112.00 143.33 
115.00 142.00 
119.50 141.88 
107.58 141.53 
117.22 141.33 
109.29 140.00 
110.50 139.29 
106.43 138.50 
115.94 131.25 
103.33 130.00 
99.31 128.23 
92.71 127.86 
85.00 117.50 
93.00 116.67 
82.00 


Sec¢eone0# 


197.57 
230.00 
187.86 
187.50 
199.94 
207. 50 
200. 50 
188.21 
203.00 
187.50 
197.50 
193.20 
189.72 
200.00 
190.00 
240.00 
204.29 
190.83 
188.61 
192.10 
191.88 
179.86 
183.41 
184.79 
191.00 
183.23 
182.50 
183.82 
176.88 
183.33 
179.86 
171.25 
187.50 
174.50 
178.78 
184.09 
188. 33 
181.25 
176.82 
167.50 
200 .00 
163.21 
171.07 
155.00 
147.65 
111.43 
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TABLE II 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEST RECORDS 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Alberta Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

All Saints’ Jr. College, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Baker University, Baldwin City, Kan. 

Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore College of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 
Bay City Jr. College, Bay City, Mich. 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Bethel College, Newton, Kan. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
| Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

) Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, Boston, Mass. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 

Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ill. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Education, ene Colo. 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, So. Car 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dowling College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, III. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Emory Junior College, Oxford, Ga. 

Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Eureka College, Rustin. Ill. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Gale Jr. College, Galesville, Wis. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

George Williams College, Chicago, IIl. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
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Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. 
Georgian Court-College, Lakewood, N. J. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Glendale Jr. College, Glendale, Calif. 

Glendale Sanitarium & Hospital, Glendale, Calif. 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Graceland College, Lamoni, lowa. 

Great Falls Jr. College, Great Falls, Montana. 
Green Mountain Jr. College, Poultney, Vt. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Hutchinson Jr. College, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Lowa. 
James Milliken University, Decatur, Ill. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Knox College, Galesburg, IIl. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl. 

Larson Jr. College, Hamden, Conn. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, III. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisville Municipal College, Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lyons Township Jr. College, La Grange, IIl. 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Marion College, Marion, Ind. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 
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Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, II. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 
Moravian Seminary & College, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. 

Morton Jr. College, Cicero, Ill 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mount Mercy Jr. College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

North Central College, Naperville, IIl. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 
Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 

Oak Park Jr. College, Oak Park, Ill 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Lowa. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Pine Manor Jr. College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Port Huron Jr. College, Port Huron, Mich. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
Richland County Normal School, Richland, Wis. 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
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Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
St. Clare College, St. Francis, Wis. 

Saint Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
St. Helen’s Hall Jr. College, Portland, Ore. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Indiana. 





St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary, St. Mary’s City, Md. 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

San Francisco Jr. College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Rosa Jr. College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

School of Nurses, Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scottsbluff Jr. College, Scottsbluff, Neb. 
Scranton-Keystone Jr. College, La Plume, Pa. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Southern Oregon State Normal School, Ashland, Ore. 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Mankata, Minn. 

State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

State Teachers College, Mayville, N. Dak. 
State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. 
State Teachers College, Memphis, Tenn. 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Taft Jr. College, Taft, Calif. 

Thornton Jr. College, Harvey, Ill. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
Arts 
Engineering 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
. University of Louisville, Speed Scientific School, Louisville, 
y: 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Agriculture 
Arts & Sciences 
Technology 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 
Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Washington State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Westbrook Seminary & Jr. College, Portland, Me. 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 






















































Score 

0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 




























Frequency 
2 
8 
26 
55 
111 
229 
459 
638 
1003 
1358 
1663 
2170 
2566 
2930 
3225 
3326 
3610 
3737 
3751 
3725 
3649 


Percentile 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.003 
.006 
.012 
.021 
.036 
.056 
.083 
.117 
.158 
. 207 
.261 
.318 
.379 
.444 
.510 
.575 

.640 


Q; 
M 


Q; 


TABLE III 


Gross Score Norms 
Based on records of 56,895 students in 265 colleges. 


Score 
210-219 
220-229 
230-239 
240-249 
250-259 
260-269 
270-279 
280-289 
290-299 
300-309 
310-319 
320-329 
330-339 
340-349 
350-359 
360-369 
370-379 
380-389 
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Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, III. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 
William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
York College, York, Nebr. 
Y.M.C.A., New York, N. Y. 

Yuba County Jr. College, Marysville, Calif. 


Frequency 
3380 
3066 
2777 
2345 
1825 
1511 
1159 

887 
614 
408 
301 
174 
109 
58 
19 
12 
6 

3 


56895 


Percentile 
.702 
.758 
.810 
. 855 
891 
.921 
.944 
.962 
.975 
.984 
.990 
.995 
.997 
.999 
.999 
.999 
.999 
.999 
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TABLE IV 


Completion Test 


Based on norms of 15,935 students in 64 colleges. 


Score 


Frequency 


Percentile 


Score 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 


30.19 
37.14 
44.35 


Frequency 
932 
756 
612 
466 
434 
282 


Percentile 
. 769 
.822 
. 865 
. 898 
.927 








tle 


) 
! 
} 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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TABLE V 


Arithmetic Test 
Based on records of 14,520 students in 63 colleges. 


Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 
0 72 .002 48 562 .903 
4 361 .017 52 368 .935 
8 672 .053 56 301 .958 
12 1156 .116 60 177 .974 
16 1437 . 205 64 138 .985 

20 1561 . 308 68 72 .992 

24 1706 .420 72 44 .996 

28 1602 .534 76 29 .999 

32 1336 .636 80 1 .999 

36 1214 .7124 —— 

40 939 . 798 14520 

44 772 .857 

Q; = 17.03 
M = 28.74 
Q; = 39.25 
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TABLE VI 


Artificial Language Test 
Norms based on records of 15,484 students in 64 colleges. 








Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile i 
0-1 65 .002 48-49 652 .657 
2-3 21 .005 50-51 611 .698 
4-5 30 .007 52-53 560 .735 
6-7 48 .009 54-55 526 .770 
8-9 74 .013 56-57 455 .802 

10-11 105 .019 58-59 394 .829 

12-13 153 .027 60-61 309 .852 

14-15 196 .038 62-63 281 .871 

16-17 290 .054 64-65 245 . 888 

18-19 309 .073 66-67 199 .903 

20-21 405 .096 68-69 202 .916 

22-23 453 .124 70-71 170 .927 

24-25 525 .156 72-73 172 .939 

26-27 587 .192 74-75 160 .949 

28-29 620 . 230 76-77 150 .959 

30-31 677 .272 78-79 125 .968 

32-33 614 .314 80-81 109 .976 

34-35 684 .356 82-83 116 .983 

36-37 690 .401 84-85 86 .989 

38-39 670 .445 86-87 54 .994 

40-41 662 .488 88-89 41 .997 








. 999 


Score 
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Frequency 
122 
128 
222 
233 
235 
257 
266 
272 
268 
322 
389 
496 
603 
763 
959 

1213 


TABLE VII 


Analogies Test 
Based on records of 16,081 students in 64 colleges. 


Percentile 
.004 
O11 
.022 
.036 
.O51 
.066 
.083 
.099 
.116 
.134 
.157 
. 184 
.218 
.261 
.314 
. 382 


Q: 
M 
Q: 


Score 


26.54 
33.81 
39.16 


32 
34 
36 
38 


42 


Frequency 
1426 
1547 
1593 
1339 
1095 

811 
616 
389 
265 
145 
63 
31 
11 
2 


16081 
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Percentile 
.464 
.556 
.654 
745 
.821 
. 880 
.924 
.956 
.976 
.989 
.995 
.998 
.999 
.999 








Score 


0 
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Frequency 
11 


TABLE VIII 


Opposites Test 
Based on records of 15,967 students in 64 colleges. 


Percentile 
.000 
.002 
.005 
.010 
.019 
.032 
.049 
.071 
.097 
.128 
. 160 
. 196 
. 236 
.278 
. 322 
. 368 


Score 
54 
57 


Frequency 
825 
799 
866 
812 
801 
754 
696 
554 
505 
413 
355 
291 
217 
159 

99 
53 


15967 


Percentile 


.512 
. 563 
.615 
. 668 
.718 
. 167 
.812 
852 
. 885 
913 
. 938 
.958 
.974 
985 
.994 
. 998 
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TABLE IX 
Gross Score Norms of Colleges Used in Separate 
Test Distributions 
Based on records of 14,566 students in 64 colleges. 
Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 
0-9 0 .000 200-209 977 .624 
10-19 1 .000 210-219 884 .688 
20-29 3 .000 220-229 768 745 
30-39 7 .001 230-239 760 .797 
40-49 22 .002 240-249 612 844 
50-59 44 .004 250-259 504 . 882 
60-69 81 .008 260-269 437 .915 
70-79 138 .016 270-279 301 .940 
80-89 215 .028 280-289 235 .958 
90-99 332 .046 290-299 164 .972 
100-109 383 .071 300-309 128 .982 
110-119 520 .102 310-319 78 .989 
120-129 638 . 142 320-329 49 .994 
130-139 693 .187 330-339 38 .997 
140-149 796 . 238 340-349 16 .998 
150-159 859 .295 350-359 7 .999 
160-169 943 .357 360-369 4 .999 
170-179 970 .423 370-379 3 .999 
180-189 971 .489 — 
190-199 985 .557 14566 
Q,; = 147.09 
M = 186.57 


226.02 
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39,119 students in 1935. 
Per- 


centile 


Score 
1934 
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Score 
I935 


TABLE X 


Equivalent Scores for 1934 and 1935 Editions 
Based on the record of 181 colleges; 36,708 students in 1934— 


Per- 


centile 





Score 
1934 
152 
153 
155 
157 
158 
160 
161 
163 
164 
166 
167 
169 
170 
172 
173 
175 
176 
178 
179 
181 
182 
184 
185 
187 
189 
190 
192 
193 
195 
196 
198 
200 
201 





Score 
935 
159 
161 
162 
164 
166 
167 
169 
170 
172 
173 
175 
176 
178 
179 
181 
182 
184 
185 
187 
188 
190 
191 
193 
194 
196 
197 
199 
200 
202 
203 
205 
207 
208 


Per- 
centile 


67 


Score 
1934 
203 
205 
206 
208 
210 
211 
213 
215 
217 
219 
220 
222 
224 
227 
229 
231 
233 
235 
238 
240 
243 
245 
248 
251 
254 
257 
261 
265 
270 
275 
282 
290 
304 


Score 
T1935 
210 
211 
213 
215 
216 
218 
220 
222 
223 
225 
227 
229 
231 
233 
235 
237 
239 
241 
244 
246 
248 
251 
254 
257 
261 
264 
268 
272 
278 
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TABLE XI 


317 


Comparison of Teachers’ Colleges, Junior Colleges and 
Four-Year Colleges 


Scores 

0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 


Teachers’ Colleges 


7233 
in 31 colleges 


Q; =131.88 
M =169.63 
Qs = 207 . 23 


.000 
.000 
.000 
.003 
.007 
.014 
.026 
.046 
.073 
.109 
.154 
.210 
. 268 
333 
.402 
.469 
.537 
.607 
.675 
737 
.792 
.842 
. 883 
.916 
.942 
961 
.975 
.985 
991 
.995 
.997 
.999 
.999 
.999 


Junior Colleges 


4737 


in 31 colleges 


Q, =133.15 
M =168.09 
Q; =206.22 


.000 
.000 
.002 
.004 
.009 
.018 
.031 
.050 
.077 
.109 
152 
. 203 
.262 
331 
.402 
475 
.551 
.619 
.683 
743 
. 800 
. 849 
.887 
.918 
.942 
.960 
.974 
.984 
.990 
.994 
.997 
.998 


-999 
999 


Four-Year Colleges 
Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 


44925 


in 204 colleges 


Q: = 146.58 
M =187.72 
Q; = 227.57 


L. L. THuRsTONE, 
THELMA GWINN THURSTONE, 
The University of Chicago. 


.000 











The:Council at Work 





(NPE Council at Work is a brief summary of the 
outstanding new projects in which the Council 
is interested, as well as a progress report on under- 
takings already launched. It is hoped that this 
survey will give to the members of the Council and 
those interested in its work a more intimate view 
of the Council’s development. Individuals desiring 
further information regarding subjects mentioned 
in this section are invited to write to the offices of 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


HE nineteenth annual meeting of the American Coun- 

cil on Education will be held in Washington, D. C., on 

Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1936. The regular 
sessions of the representatives of the institutional, constituent, 
and associate members will convene in the small auditorium of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce Building, 1615 H 
Street, N. W., which is on the corner opposite the offices of the 
Council. 

President George F. Zook has already received acceptances 
from the following speakers: President Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, 
former Secretary of the High Commission on Relief of Refu- 
gees of the League of Nations; Miss Marie Butts, Executive 
Secretary of the International Bureau of Education at Geneva; 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Providence, R. I.; Reverend 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., Dean of the Medical School, 
St. Louis University; President James R. McCain of Agnes 
Scott College; Dr. Payson Smith, former Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts; Mr. Chester Rowell, Editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle; Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director 
of the American Youth Commission. 

The formal dinner meeting of the Council will be at the 
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Mayflower Hotel on the evening of May 1. On Friday after- 
noon all delegates to the sessions have been invited to the 
White House for tea. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council 
in Washington on January 13, 1936, forty-one new institu- 
tional members were elected. At that time the first State 
Departments of Education were admitted to the new institu- 
tional membership class. The total membership of the Coun- 
cil on January 13 was as follows: constituent, 21; associate, 
27; and institutional, 305. The newly elected members are: 


New York State Department of Education, Albany. 
Tennessee State Department of Education, Nashville. 


Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IIL 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 
*California, University of, Berkeley. 

*Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 
*Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
*Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Okla. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, IIL. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 
*Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Misericordia, College, Dallas, Pa. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks. 
*Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
*Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 

St. Johns University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

*St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. 


®* Institutions which have held membership in the Council at some time in 
the past. 
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San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield. 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
*Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

*Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The American Youth Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Newton D. Baker, met in Washington in January and 
approved three projects which are being undertaken immedi- 
ately by the staff. Grants have been made by the General 
Education Board for the financing of the studies. All three 
relate to some phase of the general plan to develop a compre- 
hensive program for the care and education of American 
youth. 

The first project, a study of a representative state, is being 
set up in Maryland with headquarters at Baltimore. The 
second, a survey of a representative small city, will be con- 
ducted in Muncie, Indiana. The third project, “An Inventory 
of Oncoming Youth,” is a continuation of a study which was 
recently carried on in the state of Pennsylvania. 

The objective of the program in Maryland is the formula- 
tion of a workable state-wide youth program. The Commis- 
sion expects to survey the facilities and services available in 
Maryland for the care and education of youth, and to ascer- 
tain those needs of young people which present groups and 
institutions are not fulfilling. Following the study, the Com- 


* Institutions which have held membership in the Council at some time in 
the past. 
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mission hopes to develop a broad plan and organization for 
state youth programs with techniques and procedures which 
will be applicable in other states. 

The. Muncie study will be similar to that in Maryland in 
objective and procedure, but will be limited to the situation 
in this typical city. The Commission is fortunate in that basic 
data and information regarding youth are available in Muncie 
from an outstanding survey conducted there eleven years ago. 
This will make possible the observation of changes in the 
status of young people during the last decade. 

The “Oncoming Youth”’ study in Pennsylvania was inaugu- 
rated in 1932 by a Commission on Higher Education estab- 
lished by the State Department of Public Instruction. It 
provides for an inventory of youth and an evaluation of the 
influences to which they are subjected. The American Youth 
Commission will complete the survey and will also emphasize 
an investigation of the adequacy of the goals in education, in 
relation to those needs of youth which social institutions must 
serve in the future. The study involves the determination of 
the nature, types and number of educational institutions and 
agencies which will be required to meet present and future 
needs. 

The Pennsylvania Commission has already gathered data 
on almost 30,000 young people representing a broad sampling 
of the state both socially and geographically. The youth com- 
prised two groups, pupils who were in the sixth grade in the 
public schools in 1926-27, and those in the same grade in 
1928-29. 


MEETINGS OF CONSTITUENT DELEGATES 


In the report of the President at the annual meeting of the 
Council in 1935, Dr. Zook said, “It is hoped that additional 
ways may be found to secure the active cooperation of all 
representatives from the several types of members in the 
Council. The success of the Council depends in no small 
measure on this joint attack upon common problems.”’ In line 
with the move to develop greater participation of the dele- 
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gates of constituent members in the work of the Council, Dr. 
Zook and Dr. Marsh have held three informal meetings at 
strategic points within the past two months. 

The first of these conferences was held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 27 with twelve representatives of delegates in that area. 
A second conference in Washington on March 5 brought to- 
gether fourteen delegates. In New York City twelve repre- 
sentatives met with the officers on March 25. 

The conferences provided an excellent opportunity for the 
interchange of experiences between the constitutent members 
and the administrative staff of the Council. A short summary 
of the projects in which the Council is now engaged served as 
the basis of the discussion. The group also suggested fields 
of activity in which the Council might profitably work. 

Because of the success of these informal meetings, the of- 
ficers of the Council are planning to make similar meetings 
a regular part of the Council’s program. 


COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 





The Committee on Modern Languages, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Robert Herndon Fife, met in Washington on 
February 1, 2, and 3, 1936 in the Conference Room of the 
Council. A grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
has been received to carry on the work of the Committee. 

Studies now under way include a frequency count of con- 
temporary Spanish syntax, a syntax count in French, the gath- 
ering of information in regard to research on teaching prob- 
lems being carried on in various parts of the country, and an 
investigation of the relationship between skill in pronunciation 
and the identification of sounds in a foreign language and the 
association of such sounds with written symbols. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee are Drs. Algernon Coleman, V. A. C. 
Henmon, Hayward Keniston and J. B. Tharp. 


DR. PAYSON SMITH 





The Executive Committee of the Council announced the 
temporary appointment of Dr. Payson Smith, former Com- 
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missioner of Education of Massachusetts, to carry on certain 
special assignments in the field of secondary education. Dr. 
Smith will assist the Council from February 1 to October 1, 
1936. He will also serve as a special lecturer in the School 
of Graduate Education of Harvard University during that 
time. 


““AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES” 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $5,000 to 
the Council to assist in financing the cost of the publication of 
the new edition of American Universities and Colleges. 

Complete copy of the 1936 edition, edited by Dr. C. S. 
Marsh, Associate Director of the Council, has been submitted 
to the printers and the greater part of the book is already in 
page proof. The printers estimate that the new volume will 
be ready for distribution early in May. 

The new edition will contain exhibits covering the 678 in- 
stitutions of higher education on the lists of various accredit- 
ing associations, as well as information on graduate and 
professional education. A feature of the new volume will be 
a tabulation of the doctorates by subjects awarded in the 
United States during the past ten years. 

During the past month the Council has accepted over 500 
paid pre-publication orders at the reduced price of $3.50 per 
copy. On the date of publication the cost will be $4.00. Al- 
though each member will receive a complimentary copy, orders 
at the pre-publication price may be placed now if an institution 
desires additional copies. 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Under the direction of Dr. Lloyd Morey, Chief Consultant 
of the Financial Advisory Service, a conference of business 
officers on the West Coast met at Stanford University on 
March 23 and 24. The meeting had as its primary purpose 
the development of an organization for the exchange of ex- 
periences on financial and business problems. It is expected 
that regular meetings of the group will be held in the future. 
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Mr. George E. Van Dyke, Technical Associate of the Serv- 
ice, has announced a similar conference of accounting officers 
of colleges and universities in the New England and North 
Atlantic states, to be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, on April 24 and 25. The group will study inten- 
sively the recommendations of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports and discuss their adaptation to practical 
situations. A round-table discussion will enable the account- 
ing officers to speak informally on problems dealing with the 
business administration of institutions of higher education. 

The facilities of the Financial Advisory Service have been 
made available to a number of investigations in various in- 
stitutions and systems. A study of the accounting and report- 
ing methods of the six state-supported institutions under the 
supervision of the Department of Education of Tennessee is 
now under way. Other institutions have submitted charts of 
accounts, office manuals and accounting forms to the Service 
for criticism. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The cooperative educational film survey being conducted by 
the American Council on Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education has obtained detailed information on approximately 
3,500 films available in this country. The listing cards are 
being checked by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York City, for inclusion of selected films for its 
Catalog of Educational Films which will be issued the lat- 
ter part of April. The other cooperating agencies plan to 
issue special mimeographed lists of the films available in special 
subject fields. 

The annotated bibliography of the literature in the field of 
visual education, which is being compiled by Fannie W. Dunn 
and Etta Schneider of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has progressed to the point where the first mimeographed 
booklet of 86 pages has been given limited circulation among 
leaders in the visual field. The purpose of this trial circula- 
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tion is to ascertain whether a summary of the literature deal- 
ing with a selected topic is more valuable to school adminis- 
trators and research workers than a more inclusive treatise on 
the data. 

The handbook of administrative practices as discovered by 
recent visits by staff members of the Council to visual instruc- 
tion centers in the United States will be issued in mimeo- 
graphed form during April. This report aims to make known 
many of the practical ideas that are in use in various school 
centers. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Officers of the Council have met with representatives of 
several other organizations interested in better use of radio in 
education and have helped to develop plans for a National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 10, 11, and 12, 1936, at the May- 
flower Hotel. The tentative program, unusually broad in its 
interests, will include eminent speakers from other countries. 
Ample time for many discussion groups will be scheduled. 

The conference is arranged in cooperation with the Federal 
Communications Commission and the United States Office of 
Education, and is sponsored by the following organizations: 
the American Association for Adult Education, the American 
Council on Education, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Institute for Education by Radio, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Education Association, 
the National Grange, the Progressive Education Association, 
the Women’s National Radio Committee, and the Workers 
Education Bureau. 
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COMMITTEE ON REVIEW OF THE TESTING MOVEMENT 


The Committee on Review of the Testing Situation, under 
the chairmanship of President R. A. Kent of the University of 
Louisville, has held four meetings in the last several months. 
At conferences in New York, Washington and Chicago per- 
sons interested in the development and use of various methods 
of evaluation have appeared before the Committee. The fol- 
lowing individuals are among those who have discussed certain 
phases of the testing movement: 


A. B. Crawford, Yale University. 
H. R. Douglass, University of Minnesota. 

E. S. Jones, University of Buffalo. ; 
C. H. Judd, University of Chicago. : 
Truman L. Kelley, Harvard University. 
Fred Moss, George Washington University. 
A. B. Meredith, New York University. 

E. L. Thorndike, Columbia University. 
L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago. 


Dr. F. S. Beers, Executive Secretary of the University 
System of Georgia, has served as secretary of the Committee. 







CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented at the following meetings 
since January 1: 




















American Association of Dental Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Nashville, Tenn. 

American Association of Teachers Colleges, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Educational Research Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Association of American Colleges, New York City. 

American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 

Conference on Rural Education, New Orleans, La. 

Congress on Medical Education and Licensure of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago, IIL. 

Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

National Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, D. C. 

Progressive Education Association, Chicago, Ill. 


